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selected press releases on foreign pol- 
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special articles on various phases of 
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which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
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National Security and the Defense of Freedom 


Address by the President’ 


I thank you sincerely for the honor of your 
invitation to be with you today. 

Yours is one of our Nation’s most distinguished 
and enterprising organizations. You are young 
and responsible people with impressive careers and 
achievements already recorded to your credit. My 
own life has been spent with America’s young 
people. The grave decisions that I have been 
compelled to make have been vindicated by their 
skill, their sense of responsibility, and their sac- 
rifice. My faith in them is my unbounded faith 
in America itself. 

Because you are both young and responsible, 
you know what is your greatest responsibility of 
all—tomorrow—the whole future of freedom. 

In the minds of all of you—as in my own 
mind—is a long list of critical subjects confront- 
ing our people today. I wish I could discuss all 
of them with you—the problems of healthy foreign 
trade; the regulation of Government expenditures ; 
the achieving of a more just tax structure; the 
development of sound agricultural programs; the 
ae work to be done in the fields of education, 
realth, and welfare. 

There is, however, one matter that overshadows 
all of these. It is the constant, controlling con- 
sideration in our national life today. It is—our 
Nation’s security. 

Quickly we can see how this one issue effectively 
rules all others. It alone comes close to fixing the 
level of Government budgets—when two of every 
three dollars spent by our Federal Government go 
to defense purposes. It thereby almost auto- 
matically sets the requirements for Federal taxes. 
It directly affects the welfare of our farms, so de- 
pendent upon wide opportunities for export. And 
it is intimately bound up with foreign trade— 
for our own imports of such critical products as 


* Made at the annual convention of the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn., on June 10 
= released to the press by the White House on the same 
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nickel, and cobalt, and mica are essential to our 
national security. 

It is no wonder that our national security is so 
vast a matter—for the struggle in which freedom 
today is engage is quite literally a total and uni- 
versal struggle. It engages every aspect of our 
lives. It is waged in every arena in which a 
challenged civilization must fight to live. 

It is a military struggle—on the battlefields of 
Korea, of Indochina, of Malaya. 

It is an economic struggle—in which the equiva- 
lent of a lost battle can be suffered in a ruined 
rice crop in Asia, or in the lagging of a critical 
production line in America. 

It is a political struggle—speaking at the con- 
ference tables of the United Nations, in the daily 
diplomatic exchanges that flood the cable wires 
and telephone lines of the world. 

It is a scientific = which atomic- 
energy plants and colossal research projects can 
produce terrible wonders matching in fateful effect 
the inventions of the wheel or of gunpowder. 

It is an intellectual struggle—for the press and 
the radio, every spoken and printed word, can 
either inspire or weaken men’s faith in freedom. 

It is a spiritual struggle—for one of commu- 
nism’s basic assumptions about the nature of men 
is that they are incapable of ruling themselves, 
incapable of attaining the spiritual standards and 
strength to solve national problems when these re- 
quire voluntary personal sacrifice for the common 
good. This is the Communist’s justification for 
regimentation. All this we deny. And we must 
seek in our churches, our schools, our homes, and 
our daily lives the clearness of mind and strong- 
ness of heart to guard the chance to live in 
freedom. 

For this whole struggle, in the deepest sense, 
is waged neither for land, nor for food, nor for 
power—but for the soul of man himself. 

These are real, tough facts—not mere poetic 
fancies. They are facts as true and as compelling 
as any airplane production schedules, or the fire- 
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power of our guns, or the armor of our tanks, or 
the speed of our jets. 

I cannot presume today to speak of all aspects 
of so vast, so all-embracing, so total a struggle— 
nor of all the truths that must, I believe, guide us 
steadfastly. I wish to speak simply of two of these 
truths. 

The first is this: Our military strength and our 
economic strength are truly one—and neither can 
sensibly be purchased at the price of destroying 
the other. 

The second is this: This Nation and all nations 
defending freedom everywhere in the world are 
one in their common need and their common 
cause—and none can sanely seek security alone. 

The first of these truths concerns our military 
posture of defense. The second concerns our whole 
concept and conduct of world affairs. Let us con- 
sider each of them briefly, for the mere assertion 
of a general truth proves nothing and convinces 
no one. 


An Age of Peril 


The central problem of our military defense is 
not merely to become strong—but to stay strong. 
The reason is obvious; we cannot count upon any 
enemy striking us at a given, ascertainable mo- 
ment. We live, as I have said before, not in an 
instant of peril but in an age of peril—a time of 
tension ok watchfulness. 

The defense against this peril, then, must be 
carefully planned and steadfastly maintained. 
It cannot be a mere repetition of today’s reflex to 
yesterday’s crisis. It cannot bea thing of frenzies 
and alarms. It must be a thing of thought and 
order and efficiency. 

Precisely such a defense is now being built for 
our country. I personally believe it does several 
things. It soberly promises more efficient military 
production. It realistically assesses our long- 
term economic capacity. It demands the elimina- 
tion of luxury, waste, and duplication in all mili- 
tary activity. And it allocates funds as justly and 
wisely as possible among the three armed services. 

Concretely : these defense plans allocate 60 cents 
out of every defense dollar to air power. With 
the enactment of pending legislation our Air 
Force will have available for its expenditure more 
than 40 billion dollars. By mid-1954 its strength 
will total 114 wings. At the same time the air 
arm of the Navy will command a full half of all 
the funds available to the entire naval establish- 
ment. The Navy and Marine air arms will alone 
total almost 10,000 planes. All this, I believe, 
promises both powerful air defense and a no less 
powerful deterrent to any would-be aggressor. 

Greater efficiency in production will give us less 
costly production schedules—and something even 
more vital: fewer planes “on order,” more planes 
in the air. Today, typical production schedules 
require 26 months for a B-47, 34 months for a 
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B-52. We believe that such schedules can be re- 
duced to something like 18 months. I repeat: 
that will mean fewer planes in theory, more planes 
in fact—more swiftly and less expensively. 

How many planes—how many divisions—how 
great a Navy—should we have? Such questions 
are, these days, earnestly and fervently debated 
by advocates of different theories, as well as a fair 
number of self-appointed experts. All this is 
healthy and proper enough—provided we do not 
lose sight of certain sennaet facts. 

First: We must remember always that reason- 
able defense posture is not won by juggling magic 
numbers—even with an air of great authority. 
There is no wonderfully sure number of planes or 
ships or divisions—or billions of dollars—that can 
automatically guarantee security. The most un- 
compromising advocates of such magic numbers 
have themselves changed their calculations almost 
from year to year. Such changes are reasonable, 
as technological advance requires. But the in- 
sistence that the latest change is final, definitive, 
and unchallengeable—that is not reasonable. 

Second: We must remember that all our plans 
must realistically take account—not just this year 
but every year—of colossal and continuing techno- 
logical change. We are living in a time of revo- 
lution in military science. Today 25 aircraft 
equipped with modern weapons can, in a single 
attack, visit upon an enemy as much explosive 
violence as was hurled at Germany by our entire 
air effort throughout 4 years of World War II. 

And a third serious truth about our military de- 
fense is this: there is no such thing as maximum 
security short of total mobilization. This would 
mean regimentation of the worker, the farmer, the 
businessman—allocation of materials—control of 
wages and prices—drafting of every able-bodied 
citizen. It would mean, in short, all the grim 
paraphernalia of the garrison state. 

This would do more damage than merely to 
strain the economic fabric of America. It would— 
if long sustained—imperil the very liberties we 
are striving to defend. And it would ignore that 
most elemental truth—the fact that this total 
struggle cannot be won by guns alone. 

I do not believe—in a word—that we can wisel 
subscribe to what I would call the “all-out” mili- 
tary theory of defense—ignoring the other de- 
fenses we must build and hold. 


The “‘Fortress’”’ Theory 


There is another theory of defense—another 
oversimplified concept—which I believe equally 
misleading and dangerous. It is what we might 
call the “fortress” theory of defense. 

Advocates of this theory ask: Why cannot the 
strongest nation in the world—our country—stand 
by itself? What does the United Nations matter? 
And particularly in Asia, where so many of our 
sons have died in freedom’s name, why cannot we 
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make our own decisions, fight and stand as only 
we ourselves may choose 4 

There are many answers. I shall give but a 
few. 

A total struggle—let us never forget it—calls 
for a total defense. As there is no weapon too 
small—no arena too remote—to be ignored, so 
there is no free nation too humble to be forgotten. 
All of us have learned—first from the onslaught of 
Nazi aggression, then from Communist aggres- 
sion—that all free nations must stand together, 
or they shall fall separately. Again and again we 
must remind ourselves that this is a matter not 
only of political principle but of economic neces- 
sity. It involves our need for markets for our 
agricultural and industrial products, our need to 
receive in return from the rest of the world such 
essentials as manganese and cobalt, tin, and tung- 
sten. 

This essential, indispensable unity means com- 
promise—always within a clearly defined, clearly 
understood framework of principle. We know 
the need of compromise, in harmony with basic 
principles, within our own Nation. It is the es- 
sence of the democratic process. We should not 
be surprised that it apples just as vitally among 
nations—in the wide community of the world’s 
free peoples. 

How—where—can there be retreat from this 
unity? Surrender Asia? That would mean leav- 
ing a vast portion of the population of the entire 
world to be mobilized by the forces of aggression. 
Surrender Europe? That would mean more than 
doubling the industrial power of those same forces. 

Who is there who thinks that the strength of 
America is so great—its burdens so easy, its future 
so secure—that it could make so generous a gift to 
those challenging our very lives? 

There is no such thing as partial unity. That is 
a contradiction in terms. 

We cannot select those areas of the globe in 
which our policies or wishes may differ from our 
allies—build political fences around these areas— 
and say to our allies: “We shall do what we want 
here—and where you do what we want, there and 
only there shall we favor unity.” That is not 
unity. It is dictation. And it is not the way 
free men associate. 

We all hear—in this connection—a good deal of 
unhappy murmuring about the United Nations. 
It is easy to understand the dismay of many. 
None of us is above irritation and frustration over 
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the seemingly vain and tedious processes of politi- 
cal discourse in times of great crisis. 

But none of us can rightly forget that neither 
the world—nor the United Nations—is or can be 
made in a single image of one nation’s will or idea. 
The fact is that from its foundation the United 
Nations has seemed to be two distinct things to 
the two worlds divided by the Iron Curtain. To 
the Communist world it has seemed a convenient 
sounding board for their propaganda, a weapon to 
be exploited in spreading disunity and confusion. 
To the free world it has seemed that it should be 
a constructive forum for free discussion of the 
world’s problems, an effective agency for helping 
to solve those problems naan 

The truth is that even if the United Nations 
were to conform to the concept held by the free 
nations, it would still be bound to show infinite 
variety of opinion, sharp clashes of debate, slow 
movement to decision. For all this is little more 
than a reflection of the state of the world itself. 
An image of perfect symmetry would be a dis- 
torted image—the false creation of some nation’s 
or some bloc’s power-politics. And perhaps the 
greatest worth of the United Nations is precisely 
this: It holds up a mirror in which the world can 
see its true self. And what should we want to 
see in such a mirror but the whole truth—at such a 
time of total struggle? 

There are—as you see—certain common de- 
nominators to all that I have said, certain constant 
thoughts I believe to be consistently relevant in 
facing our tomorrow. We must see clearly that 
all the problems before us—from farm exports to 
balanced budgets, from taxes to the vital resources 
for our industry—all are dependent on our Na- 
tion’s security. And in this real way freedom’s 
great struggle touches all of us alike—farmer and 
businessman, worker and student, pastor and 
teacher. 

We know this to be true because we know that 
there is but one struggle for freedom—in the 
market place and in the university, on the battle- 
field and beside the assembly line. 

We know that strength means being strong in 
all these ways and places. 

We know that unity means comradeship, 
patience, and compromise among all free nations. 

And we know that only with strength and with 
unity—is the future of freedom assured. And 
freedom, now and for the future, is our goal! 
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Text of Agreement on Prisoners of War 


Following is the tert of the agreement on prisoners 
of war which was signed at Panmunjom on June 8 by Lt. 
Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., senior delegate of the 
U. N. Command delegation, and General Nam II, senior 
Communist delegate: 


Within two months after the armistice agreement be- 
comes effective both sides shall, without offering any 
hindrance, directly repatriate and hand over in groups all 
those prisoners of war in its custody who insist on repat- 
riation to the side to which they belonged at the time of 
eapture. Repatriation shall be accomplished in accord- 
ance with the related provisions of Article III of the draft 
armistice agreement. In order to expedite the repatria- 
tion process of such personnel, each side shall, prior to 
the signing of the armistice agreement, exchange the total 
numbers, by nationalities, of personnel to be repatriated 
direct. Each group delivered to the other side shall be 
accompanied by rosters, prepared by nationality, to in- 
clude name, rank (if any) and internment or military 
serial number. 

Both sides agree to hand over all those remaining pris- 
oners of war who are not directly repatriated to the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission for disposition 
in accordance with the following provisions: 


TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR NEUTRAL NATIONS REPATRIATION 
CoM MISSION 


I, General 


1. In order to ensure that all prisoners of war have the 
opportunity to exercise their right to be repatriated fol- 
lowing an armistice, Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and India shall each be requested by both sides 
to appoint a member to a neutral nations repatriation 
commission which shall be established to take custody in 
Korea of those prisoners of war who, while in the custody 
of the detaining powers, have not exercised their right 
to be repatriated. The neutral nations repatriation com- 
mission shall establish its headquarters within the de- 
militarized zone in the vicinity of Panmunjom, and shall 
station subordinate bodies of the same composition as the 
neutral nations repatriation commission at those locations 
at which the repatriation commission assumes custody of 
prisoners of war. Representatives of both sides shall be 
permitted to observe the operations of the repatriation 
commission and its subordinate bodies to include expla- 
nations and interviews. 

2. Sufficient armed forces and any other operating per- 
sonnel required to assist the neutral nations repatriation 
commission in carrying out its functions and responsi- 
bilities shall be provided exclusively by India, whose rep- 
resentative shall be the umpire in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 1382 of the Geneva Convention, and 
shall also be chairman and executive agent of the neutral 
nations repatriation commission. Representatives from 
each of the other 4 powers shall be allowed staff assistants 
in equal number not to exceed fifty (50) each. When 
any of the representatives of the neutral nations is absent 
for some reason, that representative shall designate an 
alternate representative of his own nationality to exercise 
his functions and authority. The arms of all personnel 
provided for in this paragraph shall be limited to military 
police type small arms. 
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3. No force or threat of force shall be used against the 
prisoners of war specified in paragraph 1 above to prevent 
or effect their repatriation, and no violence to their persons 
or affront to their dignity or self-respect shall be per- 
mitted in any manner for any purpose whatsoever (but 
see paragraph 7 below). This duty is enjoined on and 
entrusted to the neutral nations repatriation commission. 
This commission shall ensure that prisoners of war shall 
at all times be treated humanely in accordance with the 
specific provisions of the Geneva Convention, and with the 
general spirit of that convention. 


II, Custody of prisoners of war 


4. All prisoners of war who have not exercised their 
right of repatriation following the effective date of the 
armistice agreement shall be released from the military 
control and from the custody of the detaining side as soon 
as practicable and, in all cases, within sixty (60) days 
subsequent to the effective date of the armistice agree- 
ment to the neutral nations repatriation commission at 
locations in Korea to be designated by the detaining side. 

5. At the time the neutral nations repatriation com- 
mission assumes control of the prisoner of war installa- 
tions, the military forces of the detaining side shall be 
withdrawn therefrom, so that the locations specified in 
the preceding paragraph shall be taken over completely 
by the armed forces of India. 

6. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 5 above, 
the detaining side shall have the responsibility for main- 
taining and ensuring security and order in the areas 
around the locations where the prisoners of war are in 
custody and for preventing and restraining any armed 
forces (including irregular armed forces) in the area 
under its control from any acts of disturbance and intru- 
sion against the locations where the prisoners of war are 
in custody. 

7. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 3 above, 
nothing in this agreement shall be construed as derogating 
from the authority of the neutral nations repatriation 
commission to exercise its legitimate functions and re- 
sponsibilities for the control of the prisoners of war under 
its temporary jurisdiction. 


III, Explanation 


8. The neutral nations repatriation commission, after 
having received and taken into custody all those prisoners 
of war who have not exercised their right to be repatri- 
ated, shall immediately make arrangements so that within 
ninety (90) days after the neutral nations repatriation 
commission takes over the custody, the nations to which 
the prisoners of war belong shall have freedom and facili- 
ties to send representatives to the locations where such 
prisoners of war are in custody to explain to all the 
prisoners of war depending upon these nations their rights 
and to inform them of any matters relating to their return 
to their homelands, particularly of their full freedom to 
return home to lead a peaceful life, under the following 
provisions: 


A. The number of such explaining represeutatives 
shall not exceed seven (7) per thousand prisoners of 
war held in custody by the neutral nations repatriation 
commission; and the minimum authorized shall not be 
less than a total of five (5). 

B. The hours during which the explaining repre- 
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sentatives shall have access to the prisoners shall be as 
determined by the neutral nations repatriation commis- 
sion, and generally in accord with Article 53 of the 
Geneva Convention relative to the treatment of prisoners 
of war. 

Cc. All explanations and interviews shall be conducted 
in the presence of a representative of each member nation 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and a 
representative from the detaining side; 

D. Additional provisions governing the explanation 
work shall be prescribed by the Neutral Nations Repatri- 
ation Commission, and will be designed to employ the 
principles enumerated in paragraph 3 above and in this 
paragraph ; 

E. The explaining representatives, while engaging in 
their work, shall be allowed to bring with them neces- 
sary facilities and personnel for wireless communica- 
tions. The number of communications personnel shall 
be limited to one team per iocation at which explaining 
representatives are in residence, except in the event that 
all prisoners of war are concentrated in one location, in 
which case, two (2) teams shall be permitted. Each 
team shall consist of not more than six (6) communica- 
tions personnel. 


9, Prisoners of war in its custody shall have freedom 
and facilities to make representations and communications 
to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and to 
representatives and subordinate bodies of the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission and to inform them of 
their desires on any matter concerning the prisoners of 
war themselves, in accordance with arrangements made 
for the purpose by the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission. 

IV, Disposition of prisoners of war 

10. Any prisoner of war who, while in the custody of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, decides to 
exercise the right of repatriation, shall make an applica- 
tion requesting repatriation to a body consisting of a 
representative of each member nation of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. Once such an applica- 
tion is made, it shall be considered immediately by the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission or one of its 
subordinate bodies so as to determine immediately by 
majority vote the validity of such application. Once such 
an application is made to and validated by the Commission 
or one of its subordinate bodies, the prisoner of war 
concerned shall immediately be transferred to and ac- 
commodated in the tents set up for those who are ready 
to be repatriated. Thereafter, he shall, while still in the 
custody of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
be delivered forthwith to the prisoner of war exchange 
point at Panmunjom for repatriation under the procedure 
prescribed in the armistice agreement. 

11. At the expiration of ninety (90) days after the 
transfer of custody of the prisoners of war to the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, access of representa- 
tives to captured personnel as provided for in paragraph 
8 above, shall terminate, and the question of disposition 
of the prisoners of war who have not exercised their 
right to be repatriated shall be submitted to the political 
conference recommended to be convened in paragraph 60, 
draft armistice agreement, which shall endeavor to settle 
this question within thirty (80) days, during which period 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall con- 
tinue to retain custody of those prisoners of war. The 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall declare 
the relief from the prisoner of war status to civilian 
status of any prisoners of war who have not exercised 
their right to be repatriated and for whom no other 
disposition has been agreed to by the political conference 
within one hundred and twenty (120) days after the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission has assumed 
their custody. Thereafter, according to the application 
of each individual, those who choose to go to Neutral 
Nations shall be assisted by the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission and the Red Cross Society of India. 
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Prime Minister Nehru Congratulates 
President on Prisoner Agreement 


The summer White House at Custer State Park, 
8S. Dak., on June 12 released an exchange of messages 
between the President and Prime Minister Nehru of In- 
dia. The latter’s message had been transmitted to Sec- 
retary Dulles on June 9 by the Indian Ambassador, 
Gaganvihari Mehta, who then transmitted the President’s 
reply to Prime Minister Nehru in London. 


Prime Minister Nehru’s Message 


Please convey to President Eisenhower my congratula- 
tions on the signing of the P. O. W. Agreement at Pan- 
munjom. The United States under the leadership of the 
President has played a wise and generous part in these 
negotiations which have resulted in an Agreement and 
I should like to offer my respectful congratulations to 
President Eisenhower for his leadership at this critical 
moment. I earnestly trust that this Agreement will lead 
to peace not only in the Far East but elsewhere. 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


President’s Reply of June 12 


My pEAR Mr. PRIME MINISTER: 

I thank you for your message received June 9 regarding 
the prisoner of war agreement reached at Panmunjom. 
I greatly appreciate your words regarding the part which 
the United States has played in this matter. It is my 
earnest hope that this agreement will speedily lead to 
an armistice and just peace in Korea, and to a relaxing 
of world tensions. India’s participation in the work of 
the Repatriation Commission will mark a further signifi- 
cant contribution toward these ends. 

Sincerely yours, 
DwIicHT D. EISENHOWER 





This operation shall be completed within thirty (30) 
days, and upon its completion, the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission shall immediately cease its 
functions and declare its dissolution. After the dissolu- 
tion of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
whenever and wherever any of those above-mentioned 
civilians who have been relieved from the prisoner of 
war status desire to return to their fatherlands, the 
authorities of the localities where they are shall be re- 
sponsible for assisting them in returning to their 
fatherlands. 


V, Red Cross visitation 

12. Essential Red Cross service for prisoners of war 
in custody of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion shall be provided by India in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission. 


VI, Press coverage 

13. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
insure freedom of the press and other news media in 
observing the entire operation as enumerated herein, in 
accordance with procedures to be established by the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 

VII, Logistical support for prisoners of war 

14. Each side shall provide logistical support for the 
prisoners of war in the area under its military control, 
delivering required support to the Neutral Nations Re 
patriation Commission at an agreed delivery point in the 
vicinity of each prisoner of war installation. 

15. The cost of repatriating prisoners of war to the 
exchange point at Panmunjom shall be borne by the 
detaining side and the cost from the exchange point by 
the side on which said prisoners depend, in accordance 
with Article 118 of the Geneva Convention. 

16. The Red Cross Society of India shall be responsi- 
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The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
Press release 311 dated June 10 


In compliance with the terms of the Prisoner-of- 
War Agreement reached at Panmunjom on June 8 
the United States, acting in behalf of the U.N. Com- 
mand, on June 9 transmitted to the Governments 
of Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and India, through their Missions in Washington, 
an Aide-Mémoire asking if they were prepared to 
serve on the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion envisioned by that Agreement. 

The text of the Aide-Mémoire follows: 


The Department of State calls the attention of 
the Government of to an agreement in 
regard to prisoners of war signed at Panmunjom in 
Korea on June 8, 1953 between the United Nations 
Command and the Communist delegations. 

This agreement establishes a Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission and sets forth the terms of 
reference of this Commission. The introductory 
sentence of the terms of reference provides: 


“In order to ensure that all prisoners of war 
have the opportunity to exercise their right to be 
repatriated following an armistice, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and India 
shall each be requested by both sides to appoint 
a member to a Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission which shall be established to take 
custody in Korea of those prisoners of war who, 
while in the custody of the detaining powers, 
have not exercised their right to be repatriated.” 


Paragraph 26 of the terms of reference provides: 


“When this agreement has been acceded to by 
both sides and by the five powers named herein, 
it shall become effective upon the date the ar- 
mistice becomes effective.” 


The Department of State would appreciate an ex- 
pression by the Government of 
that it is prepared to serve on the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission in accordance with the 
terms of the above prisoner of war agreement. 





Enclosure: 
Text of Agreement on Repatriation of Prisoners 
of War 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington 








ble for providing such general service personnel in the 
prisoner of war installations as required by the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. 

17. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
provide medical support for the prisoners of war as may 
be practicable. The detaining side shall provide medical 
support as practicable upon the request of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission and specifically for 
those cases requiring extensive treatment or hos- 
pitalization. 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
maintain custody of prisoners of war during such hos- 
pitalization. The detaining side shall facilitate such 
custody. Upon completion of treatment, prisoners of war 
shall be returned to a prisoner of war installation as 
specified in paragraph 4 above. 

18. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission is 
entitled to obtain from both sides such legitimate assist- 
ance as it may require in carrying out its duties and tasks, 
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but both sides shall not under any name and in any form 
interfere or exert influence. 


VIII, Logistical support for the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission 


19. Each side shall be responsible for providing logisti- 
cal support for the personnel of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission stationed in the area under its 
military control, and both sides shall contribute on an 
equal basis to such support within the demilitarized zone, 
The precise arrangements shall be subject to determination 
between the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and 
the detaining side in each case. 

20. Each of the detaining sides shall be responsible for 
protecting the explaining representatives from the other 
side while in transit over lines of communication within 
its area, as set forth in paragraph 23 for the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, to a place of residence 
and while in residence in the vicinity of but not within 
each of the locations where the prisoners of war are in 
custody. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
shall be responsible for the security of such representatives 
within the actual limits of the locations where the prison- 
ers of war are in custody. 

21. Each of the detaining sides shall provide transpor- 
tation, housing, communication, and other agreed logisti- 
cal support to the explaining representatives of the other 
side while they are in the area under its military control. 
Such services shall be provided on a reimbursable basis. 


IX, Publication 


22. After the armistice agreement becomes effective, the 
terms of this agreement shall be made known to all prison- 
ers of war who, while in the custody of the detaining side, 
have not exercised their right to be repatriated. 


X, Movement 


23. The movement of the personnel of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission and repatriated prisd@n- 
ers of war shall be over lines of communication as de- 
termined by the command(s) of the opposing side and 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. A map 
showing these lines of communication shall be furnished 
the command of the opposing side and the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. Movement of such personnel, 
except within locations as designated in paragraph 4 
above, shall be under the control of, and escorted by, per- 
sonnel of the side in whose area the travel is being under- 
taken; however, such movement shall not be subject to 
obstruction and coercion. 


XI, Procedural matters 


24. The interpretation of this agreement shall rest with 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. The 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, and/or any 
subordinate bodies to which functions are delegated or 
assigned by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
shall operate on the basis of majority vote. 

25. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
submit a weekly report to the opposing commanders on 
the status of prisoners of war in its custody, indicating 
the numbers repatriated and remaining at the end of each 
week. 

26. When this agreement has been acceded to by both 
sides and by the 5 powers herein, it shall become effective 
upon the date the armistice becomes effective. 

27. Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 1400 hours on the 
8th day of June 1953, in English, Korean, and Chinese, 
all texts being equally authentic. 


Signed Nam IL, General, Korean People’s Army senior 
delegate, delegation of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers. 


Signed Wirit1AmM K. HARRISON, Jr., Liewtenant General, 
United States Army senior delegate, United Nations Com- 
mand Delegation. 
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Sustaining NATO’s Objectives 


by General Matthew B. Ridgway 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe * 


I consider it particularly appropriate to join 
with members of the American Council on Nato 
in discussing the role of this international organi- 
zation and of one of its military agencies, Supreme 
Allied Command, Europe, in world affairs. I 
appreciate greatly your invitation to address you. 

It is of major importance that the peoples of 
the United States and all other Naro countries 
receive as full and factual information concern- 
ing the common problems we face together and 
what we are doing to solve them as is possible 
within the bounds of military security. 

Free peoples only give their wholehearted sup- 

ort and accept heavy financial burdens when they 
a the facts and find these facts justify the 
costs. 

You are doing our country and the free world 
a great service by assuming the task of assisting 
in furnishing Americans the facts concerning the 
purposes, objectives, and status of Nato and of 
its military commands. 

What is the Supreme Allied Command, Europe? 
What is its job? 

Where is its place in Natro—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization ? 

Have the North Atlantic Treaty nations 
changed their declared purpose of uniting their 
efforts for their collective self-defense, and for 
the preservation of peace and security ? 

Has the threat which twice already in this 
century has brought them untold loss of life and 
destruction of property, and which but 3 short 
years ago revealed the possibility of enormously 

reater catastrophe for them and for all of the 
Vestern World now abated ? 

Can they now safely relax their efforts and rele- 
gate military security to a secondary place? 

All these questions occur and recur in the daily 
consideration of the major problems now facing 
Nato. All require ba onl answers. The an- 
swers, which the Nato governments are now 


* Address made before the American Council on Nato 
at New York on May 21. Reprinted from Cong. Rec., June 
8, 1953, p. A3458. 
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pondering, and the actions which these govern- 
ments take will be fateful for the future of our 
people and for all those who, in Naro and else- 
where throughout the world, share with them the 
ideals of human dignity, human decency, and 
liberty under Almighty God. 

As the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
I want to outline the scope of our job. 

I want to outline this job as I see it today, 
dependent on the answers given by the govern- 
ments concerned to the questions I have pro- 
pounded. 

In that which follows, I speak as an inter- 
national military commander, deriving my re- 
sponsibilities and authority from an international 
political body, the North Atlantic Council, on 
which the United States Government is one of 
fourteen members. 

In this role, while I express my personal views, 
I do so from an international, not solely an Ameri- 
can military viewpoint. I speak to nationals of 
all 14 Naro nations, not just to Americans. I 
speak from within my sphere as a professional 
military man, not as a trespasser into the political 
sphere, whose limits I well recognize and scrupu- 
lously respect. 

Yet there will be found, I think, in what I say, 
something particularly pertinent to America’s 
consideration of its Nato obligations. It could 
hardly be otherwise. The capabilities of the 
American people to influence the course of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization are so great, 
their role of leadership so vitally significant for 
themselves and the world, that America does carry 
a heavy share of responsibility for finding solu- 
tions to Nato’s problems. . . . 

We must, in any analysis of a problem so huge, 
commence with a firm foundation on which to 
build. 

I take, as my foundation, the purpose and ob- 
jectives of the parent organization, Nato. 

The purpose is to preserve the peace and our 
freedom, and this statement is-simple, clear, all- 
inclusive, and unchallengeable. It is the truth. 
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The objectives of this organization are clearly 
set forth in the preamble to the treaty : 


To safeguard the freedom, common heritage, and civili- 
zation of their peoples, founded on the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of law; to pro- 
mote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic area ; 
to unite their efforts for collective defense and for the 
preservation of peace and security. 


The entire history of the North Atlantic Treaty 
negotiations, and of Nato itself, including all that 
has been done from its inception to date, is com- 
pletely devoid of any threat to any nation. Any 
allegation of aggressive intent constitutes a delib- 
erate and malicious fraud against humanity. 

Now from this foundation of fact I derive two 
premises. First, it was the threat of armed ag- 
gression by Soviet Russia and Soviet-controlled 
military power which brought Nato into being. 
Second, the primary objective of Nato is the 
preservation of peace and of the security of the 
peoples and territory of the North Atlantic area. 

On this foundation and from these premises, 
the Governments, acting through the Permanent 
Council on which all are represented, assigned cer- 
tain missions or jobs to be done. Among them were 
the military missions. If not the most important 
at the time, certainly they were then the most 
urgent. If Western Europe had been attacked in 
1950 as the Republic of Korea was criminally at- 
tacked in June of that year, there would have been 
no doubt of its fate. 


NATO’s Wartime Mission 


The urgent job at the time of foundation was to 
create, at the earliest possible date, the military 
strength which would deter aggression against 
Western Europe with its inevitable expansion into 
a worldwide conflict. This can be termed the 
“peacetime objective” of Nato. 

The wartime mission stems directly from this. 
If an attack should be made upon us, either 
through miscalculation or the deliberate design to 

recipitate war, then Nato’s military forces must 
be capable of repelling and defeating the aggres- 
sion with the least cost to the member nations in 
terms of manpower, money, and those values dear 
to us all. 

This then is the problem. It is the No. 1 
problem of Nato. It is, in my opinion, of no less 
urgency today than when the Council, in Decem- 
ber 1950, acknowledged it as such by asking the 
Government of the United States to make available 
to help solve this problem my predecessor, now the 
President of the United States. 

Now we consider the military problem given my 
command. 

The mission of my command is naturally inter- 
twined with that of the overall Nato organization. 
It is the top headquarters in Europe which con- 
trols and guides the Nato armed forces to the ac- 
complishment of their objective. This objective 
is twofold in nature. 
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First, to deter aggression by building up our 
military forces to such a degree that potential 
breakers of the peace will consider their chance of 
successful inte doubtful. 

Second, to insure, insofar as possible, that in the 
event we are attacked, we defend the peoples and 
the lands of the Nato nations. I would like to 
emphasize, with regard to the latter objective, that 
there are no qualifications in time. The responsi- 
bility for this defense is not to be deferred to some 
future day when adequate forces to insure success 
might be available. This responsibility exists to- 
day, if the dread volcano of war should again 
erupt. 

This is the first of two fundamental factors af- 
fecting the urgency of our job. 

The Nato nations, as we have seen, formed their 
association under the grave peril of a great and 
menacing threat. They evaluated that threat. 
They analyzed painstakingly and objectively its 
nature, its magnitude, its potentialities in time and 
space. They drew certain conclusions. Their 
highest military authorities put their official stamp 
of approval on these conclusions, and furnished 
them authoritatively to their Supreme Com- 
manders—Admiral McCormick in the Atlantic 
and I in Europe. 

These conclusions included, in terms no one 
could misconstrue, estimates of the size and com- 
position of the forces the potential aggressors 
could launch against us—in which directions, for 
what objectives, when and in what sequence. 

They included a statement that the military 
forces of the potential aggressor were in an 
advanced stage of readiness for war. They 
stated, and recent history gives this statement an 
ominous note, that there might be only relatively 
brief warning, or none, prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

This is the second of the two fundamental 
factors affecting the urgency with which SHapr’s 
[Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe] 
commander views the need for getting on with his 
job. The other factor, as already stated, is that he 
has the responsibility for defense in Western 
Europe right now. 

We have, I think, shown in fairly definite out- 
line the form of my job, what it is, and how it 
came into being. The next step should show the 
situation affecting this job, as that situation exists 
today. 

The defense of Western Europe embraces a 
multitude of elements. They concern the politi- 
cal, economic, financial, and social problems of the 
member states. They relate to the stability of 
governments, stability of currencies, balance of 
trade, industrial potential, budget structures and 
cycles, standards of living, as well as all the in- 
numerable military problems of armies, navies, 
and air forces—both intra and interservice—in 
personnel, equipment, training, and leadership. 
These various elements must all be accorded due 
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consideration if NaTo is to be a sound and effective 
organization. 

It is well to mention now those elements which 
affect the situation in which I and my headquar- 
ters must function. 

The North Atlantic Council is the top body— 
the political authority—charged with the respon- 
sibility of considering all matters concerning the 
implementation of the provisions of the treaty. 
The Council, which formerly met only periodically 
when the several national Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Defense, and Finance attended, is now in 
permanent session in Paris, with permanent repre- 
sentatives, each with rank of Ambassador, in 
attendance. 

Several times a year these sessions become 
ministerial meetings of the Council by reason of 
the attendance of the Ministers mentioned. The 
most recent of these was held in Paris last month.’ 

The Council is served by an international staff, 
headed by a Secretary-General, Lord Ismay, and 
certain committees of which, from the standpoint 
of my headquarters, the military committee is the 
most important. That committee is composed of 
one of the Chiefs of Staff of each of the member 
nations. It serves as a military advisory body 
to the Council, to which it is responsible. 

It also provides general policy guidance to its 
executive body, the standing group. This latter 
body is composed of three senior officers, one each 
representing the Chiefs of Staff of France, the 
United Kingdom, and of the United States. This 
body issues instructions and guidance on military 
matters to the various Nato commands, including, 
of course, the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe. 

A further important element in the situation af- 
fecting the job of my command is the relative mili- 
tary weakness of the Western nations. It is 
important to emphasize that this relative weakness 
was brought about largely because of the delib- 
erate and precipitate demobilization of our mili- 
tary forces following the close of World War IL. 
Thus, until the advent of Nato, we remained criti- 
cally weak to oppose actual Communist expansion. 
In fact, we were then, except for our atomic capa- 
bility, almost completely lacking in the principal 
deterrent to aggression that Communists recog- 
nize—military force. In some areas we had to 
start practically from scratch. 


Potential Enemy Capabilities 


We cannot afford to guess whether a potential 
enemy—whose long-range objectives remain un- 
changed and whose past and present actions speak 
for themselves—will or will not attack us. We 
cannot afford to wait unprepared. To do either 
would invite disaster. 

The difference between intentions and capabili- 


? For information regarding this meeting, see BULLETIN 
of May 11, 1953, p. 671. 
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ties is of the utmost importance. The civilian 
authorities may, in fact must, estimate and evalu- 
ate the intentions of those who threaten our 
security. 

The military leaders must deal with the capa- 
bilities of the potential enemy—not seek to fathom 
his mind for his intentions. 

At my headquarters we must—and do—make 
our estimates and plans based on potential enemy 
capabilities and the minimum forces and strength 
we must have to meet that threat. 

We know that the capabilities of Soviet Russia, 
as shown in its air, land, and sea power, consti- 
tute an ever-present threat to Western Europe. 
We know that the Soviet Communist forces could 
with relatively little warning strike at any point 
of their choice along the 4,000-mile line stretching 
from Norway to Turkey. 

We know that we must also face the threat of 
the Soviet’s atomic capabilities, and we are taking 
full cognizance of the possibilities of these new, 
unconventional weapons. 

Just when such new weapons will be in ade- 
quate supply for military use is a question I shall 
not discuss. We cannot, however, delay produc- 
tion of those arms and equipment, or delay train- 
ing the men on whom we know—atom bomb or 
no atom bomb—we must still rely. 

During the past 3 days I have presented our 
situation in detail to the committees of the Con- 
gress which consider the Soviet threat and the 
problems it creates. In general, the factual situ- 
ation is that while we have made steady progress 
during the past year, we still have major defi- 
ciencies in manpower, support units, arms and 
equipment, logistical establishments, stockades of 
ammunition, and, above all, in planes. 

If we are to reach the threshold of real secu- 
rity, our full effort is required. The momentum 
of steady progress must be maintained, even 
accelerated. 

The effort and sacrifice to create the required 
forces fall upon the people of the several Nato 
nations. This fact requires in them a determina- 
tion to be secure in their capability of remaining 
free—a determination strong enough to sustain 
their support for the financial burdens, for the na- 
tional military service, and for the many other 
measures that are essential to the building of an 
effective force. 

In the fight Nato is making for peace by peace- 
ful means, it is of vital importance that our politi- 
cal authorities shall have their voices in negotia- 
tions between East and West backed up by the 
force which potential aggressors recognize. We 
must have a covering force in being—land, sea, 
and air—fully manned, fully and adequately 
armed and equipped, properly trained and, above 
all, properly led. 

It falls upon the highest civilian authorities of 
the Nato nations to make their separate and col- 
lective decisions as to the time when their require- 
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ments of security will be met; hence the rate of 
building toward those requirements. 

In this, they look to their military advisers for 
honest and objective estimates of requirements, 
for advice as to the military consequences of fail- 
ure to meet those requirements, and for advice as 
to the most efficient and effective methods of build- 
ing toward them. 

In making their decisions they must assess many 
factors and many demands, knowing, as we 
all do, that military strength cannot long endure 
on a foundation of economic weakness. Their 
judgment must be the balanced judgment which 
does not attempt so much in so short a time as 
to impair the very foundations on which future 
military strength depends, nor produce so little 
as to prolong unnecessarily the grave threat 
to security in which the free nations still stand. 
The military authorities ask only that these deci- 
sions be made with full cognizance of the military 
factors. 

Economie and other factors may, and doubtless 
will, profoundly influence the capabilities of gov- 
ernments to provide these requirements. 

Such action is the constitutional prerogative 
and responsibility of the civil authorities. It is 
for them to decide what should or should not be 
provided, and for any reason which they may 
deem proper. 

The military commanders will accept those de- 
cisions with complete loyalty. They will con- 
tinue, as they have in the past, to do the utmost 
within their power with the means provided. 
They will also continue, as they have in the past, 
loyally yet fearlessly, to point out the military 
consequences, as in the light of military reasons 
they see such consequences, of any failures to pro- 
vide the requirements they consider essential. 


Peril Continues Great 


I believe we stand in just as great peril as ever 
we stood before. While our strength has in- 
creased, so too has that of our potential adversary, 
and the discrepancy remains greater than could 
be overcome within the immediate future unless 
we continue to make great efforts. 

On the basis of the known effort the Kremlin 
is making to increase its offensive capability in 
conventional fields, its assumed effort to increase 
its offensive capability in unconventional fields, 
including the atomic, its demonstrated ruthless- 
ness, and its implacable hostility toward us, I see 
no valid grounds for complacency or relaxation. 

If and when we acquire the minimum defensive 
strength which we all agree we must have, or if 
and when there is reliable evidence, in actions not 
words, of a major abatement of Soviet Russian 
hostility toward the West, with a concurrent and 
corresponding reorientation of its policy of seek- 
ing to subvert other governments, then and only 
then might a resurvey of our position perhaps 
justify a lesser effort. 
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This time is not yet. We are today far from 
that minimum defensive strength. 

All earthly values are relative. Costs of armed 
forces and equipment, of training establishments 
and maintenance, of salaries and all the multitudi- 
nous things that go into the creation and mainte- 
nance of military establishments are higher—very 
much higher rae than ever before. But spirit- 
ual values remain fixed, and it is those which 
determine the relative values of lesser things. 

They are at stake now as in few other historical 
epochs. If they should be destroyed, nothing else 
would have value. If we are determined, as we 
say we are, to maintain them within a proper mar- 
gin of safety, then costs of material things assume 
quite different values. 

We may be gambling today with all that is pre- 
cious—with human lives and spiritual principles 
as well as with earthly treasures. 

If we slow down and are not assailed, we shall 
have saved some money. We shall have attained 
an easier living. If we slow down and are as- 
sailed, and lose, we shall have seen our liberties 
perish, our institutions destroyed, ourselves en- 
slaved, and our God derided. 

These are the reasons which I think give ur- 
gency to the task we have undertaken. These are 
the reasons which should, I think, impel us to 
quicken, not slacken, our pace, to lengthen our 
patience, to freshen our courage, and to renew our 
faith in the rightness of the course we have freely 
chosen to follow. 

The military commanders would, I think, be 
derelict in duty if they did not point out what 
history has so often recorded, and governments 
so often forgotten. No amount of postwar ex- 
planation can explain, no postwar excuses can ex- 
cuse the needless loss of lives sacrificed through 
compromise of principle and lack of sustained res- 
olution—through lack of timely, adequate prepa- 
ration to meet recognized perils. 

War tomorrow would make infinitely greater 
demands on human bodies and human spirits than 
ever before. Only through training, intelligently 
planned and persistently pursued, of adequately 
armed and equipped forces, can these demands be 
mitigated. 

Only through high training requirements, 
rigidly enforced, can low casualty rates be pos- 
sible. Only well-armed and equipped, ade- 
quately trained, and efficiently led forces can ex- 
pect victory in future combat. 

Only nations which are willing to provide these 
things—and all of them take much time and 
money—have a right to expect victory. The na- 
tions of Western Europe, and their allies beyond 
the Atlantic, cannot expect this unless they truly 
unite their efforts for their collective security and 
their common defense, and do it in time. 

Let me now answer, in the way I personally 
think they should be answered, the questions yet 
unanswered with which I began this discussion. 
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—I believe the Naro nations are agreed on what 
their purpose is. I believe their purpose has not 
changed. I believe it still is to unite their efforts 
for their collective self-defense and for the preser- 
vation of peace and security. 

—lI believe the Nato nations, collectively, must 
ow to 
achieve this purpose and must implement these 
decisions with new, positive, and sustained action. 
—lI believe that Nato leadership must impart new 
impetus to Naro efforts and implant new faith in 
Nato capabilities; I believe this Nato leadership 
must be provided and exercised without procras- 
tinating delay. 

—I believe that the present ratio of Nato defen- 
sive capability to the offensive capability of the 
Soviets and their captive peoples emphatically 
does not justify relaxation of efforts to achieve 
reasonable military security. 

—lI believe, on the contrary, that the scale and 
tempo of these efforts should be increased, even 
though costs are high and burdens heavy, until 
we have achieved a reasonable chance of success- 
fully defending ourselves if we should be attacked. 

Our defensive strength has grown greatly since 
the North Korean plunge across the 38th parallel 
in brutal and unprovoked aggression. Greece and 
Turkey, with their valiant fighting forces, have 
since then joined our Naro alliance, and, since 
that fateful day in June of 1950, we and our Nato 
partners have tripled our defense expenditures, a 
measure of our great collective effort. We are 
moving forward, but our momentum must be 
maintained. 

With the unity in Western Europe for which 
we hope—including ratification of the European 
Defense Community Treaty and Western Ger- 
many’s contribution to the common defense—and 
with continued American support commensurate 
with America’s responsibilities, I believe all these 
things can be done. 

—I believe the needed Nato leadership can be 
found, the Nato purpose carried to fulfillment, if 
this leadership in free governments has the sup- 
port of their peoples. I believe free peoples will 
support this leadership if it will, by its own chosen 
methods in each particular country, furnish the 
people the facts. 

Finally, I believe—I have faith—that out of 
the spiritual reservoirs of the Western World will 
come leadership with the vision to see, the integ- 
rity to choose, and the courage to carry us together 
along the only road which can lead us to our ob- 
jectives. To follow this road, we shall perhaps 
have to place our need for security ahead of our 
desire for more of many things until, through 
strength, we shall have largely lessened the threat 
to our political and territorial integrity and our 
spiritual heritage, or shall have acquired the 
means for successful self-defense if an attack 
should be loosed against us. 
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Suspension of MSA Defense 
Support Aid to Denmark 


Harold E. Stassen, Director for Mutual Secu- 
rity, announced on June 11 that, by agreement 
between the United States and Danish Govern- 
ments, American defense-support aid to Denmark 
is being suspended. 

The Danish Government, Mr. Stassen said, pro- 
posed the suspension of aid since its dollar gap 
has been closed and its gold and dollar reserves 
are increasing. 

Commenting on the suspension of defense-sup- 
port aid to Denmark, Mr. Stassen said : 


The fact that Denmark has been able to close its dol- 
lar gap is another example of the fundamental soundness 
of the Mutual Security Program. As a nation which was 
occupied by the Nazis during World War II, Denmark 
faced difficult problems in rebuilding its economic strength 
and attaining economic stability in the postwar period. 
With, first, Marshall Plan dollar help and, subsequently, 
Msa dollar aid, that economic recovery has been achieved. 
This is further evidence that as partners, nations of the 
free world can effectively become stronger together. 


Denmark’s Msa defense-support funds in the 
current fiscal year total $7.5 million of which $3 
million was specifically earmarked to ~— Den- 
mark expand its productivity program. The first 
$1.5 million of the $3 million was allotted on May 
15, and the second half of the total is expected to 
be allotted later this week. 

The 1953 fiscal year allotments make a total of 
$278.9 million in defense support and economic 
aid for Denmark since the initiation of the Mar- 
shall plan, Msa’s predecessor, in April 1948. 


U.S.S.R. Queried as to Text 
of Austrian Treaty It Would Favor 


Press release 314 dated June 12 


The following note was delivered on June 11 to 
the Soviet Government by US. Ambassador 
Charles E. Bohlen at Moscow. Similar notes were 
delivered to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs by the British and French Embassies. 


The Ambassador of the United States presents 
his compliments to the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and, under instructions from his Government, has 
the honor to communicate the following: 


The United States Government has learned with 
regret of the refusal of the Soviet Deputy to at- 
tend the meeting of Deputies for the Austrian 
Treaty called for the 27th of May by the United 
Kingdom Chairman.’ The United States Govern- 
ment is seriously concerned that it is now nearly 
ten years since the Austrian people were promised 
the restoration of their freedom and independence 


1 For text of the Soviet note of refusal, see BULLETIN of 
June 8, 1953, p. 815. 
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in the Moscow Declaration. It is more than eight 
years since the end of hostilities in Europe made 
= the fulfillment of that pledge. The 

nited States Government cannot accept as jus- 
tification for this further delay in the conclusion 
of an Austrian Treaty the pretext on which the 
Soviet Deputy has based his refusal to attend the 
meeting. 

In 1949 the United States Government, to- 
gether with the French and United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments, agreed to meet the Soviet position on 
major outstanding issues of the treaty provided 
early agreement could be reached on it as a whole. 

Since that time, the Soviet Government has 
persisted in raising obstacles which have pre- 
vented substantive negotiations, although the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and France have repeatedly made it clear 
that they were prepared to accept any treaty 


which would ensure Austria’s political and eco- 
nomic independence. 

It was in that spirit that the representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the United States and 
France were ready in London on the 27th of May 
to attend the meeting called in the customary man- 
ner as agreed at the previous meeting. The 
Soviet Deputy, however, did not attend and pro- 
posed instead that consideration of the Austrian 
Treaty be continued through diplomatic channels, 

The conclusion of an Austrian Treaty is not a 
question of procedure but rather of good will. 
To avoid further unnecessary delays and to en- 
able the Deputies to complete the work already 
done, the United States Government requests the 
Soviet Government to inform it of the exact text 
of the treaty which the Soviet Government is pre- 
pared to conclude in order to ensure the political 
and economic independence of Austria. 


The Pivotal Conflict Dominating the World 


by Under Secretary Smith * 


In years gone by, if inspiration failed him, a 
commencement speaker could fall back on a pat- 
tern that was safe and sure. He could open with 
some time-tested bromides about the youthful and 
shining faces in the audience and the challenge 
of the future. Then he could embark on one of 
several themes which came under the vague head- 
ing of “inspirational.” In my generation, I re- 
call that philosophic discourses on the meaning of 
commencement enjoyed a great vogue. 

In their way, these talks had their uses. In 
listening to them, the more inquiring and percep- 
tive minds in the audience could pursue their pri- 
vate thoughts without interruption. And the 
more worldly listeners could employ the time to 
plan the evening’s festivities or catch up on their 
sleep. ‘There was no harm done and the amenities 
of the situation were satisfied. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, times have 
changed. It is no longer feasible or desirable for 
the speaker who is up against it to withdraw to 
previously prepared positions—if I may employ a 
military term. The waste of time is a luxury we 
cannot afford. Bluntly, we live in a world rent by 
tension. We have been forced to assume the lead- 


* Address made at Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa., on June 8 (press release 307). 
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ership of that segment of the world community 
which is resolved to deal with present problems 
and work out its future in the manner of free men. 
In that role, we confront a ruthless, barbaric, and 
power-hungry clique who seek to subject the world 
to their tyranny. And I speak as one who spent 
3 years in Moscow. 

In essence, the struggle is between free and inde- 
pendent societies and a terror-ridden dictatorship. 
It is a struggle which all of you—like it or not— 
will be forced to join. It is, furthermore, a strug- 
gle which is certain to have a marked impact on 
your future. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that a member of 
your Government who had been given the high 
honor of an invitation to speak to you was under 
an obligation of no mean proportions. It ap- 
peared that, if my remarks failed to take into full 
account this pivotal struggle, I would be falling 
short of what was expected of me. Moreover, [ 
believed that if I did not make what contribution 
I could to your understanding of this struggle, I 
would be wasting an opportunity. 

It isa privilege to be here. I feel that the theme 
of these graduation exercises appropriately high- 
lights the significance of the independent college 
in this modern democracy of ours. A society that 
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would achieve and retain freedom must be an in- 
formed society. The institutions that provide 
this education can acknowledge no master save 
the principle of responsible and independent 
scholarship. Our universities must be citadels 
where the individual student is at liberty to pursue 
his studies free from external pressures and secure 
against governmental dictation. 

That principle has been an integral part of the 
long and distinguished tradition of this college. 
This is hardly surprising for an institution which 
takes its name from two leading American disci- 
ples of liberty. You will recall that it was Jef- 
ferson who declared that “The God who gave us 
life gave us liberty at the same time.” I am sure 
that Jefferson would be the first to agree that 
these Divine gifts must be guarded if they are 
to be retained. It has long been a firm American 
conviction that our God-given liberty can only be 
preserved by the continuing and determined ef- 
forts of those who possess it. 

We need only inspect the condition of education, 
for example, in the Soviet Union, where freedom 
is denied. Do you suppose that the scholastic or- 
ganizations of the Communists are places where, 
in the words of the poet John Milton, one “may 
utter and argue freely”? 

Quite to the contrary. The tyranny of the 
Soviet state demands of students and teachers, 
as well as of the rest of their subjects, an absolute 
conformity. Those who deviate are severely dealt 
with. This is certainly one of the gravest weak- 
nesses in the Soviet structure—a weakness which 
we in this country shall do everything in our 
power to avoid. 

At this particular moment, the principle of 
academic freedom may be of secondary interest 
to you. It is natural that your interest should be 
focused on a matter of more immediate and more 
personal concern—that is, your future. It may 
not be immediately clear to you, but the relation- 
ship between the two is less distant than it ap- 
pears. The concept of freedom is the root-issue 
between the Communist and the non-Communist 
spheres. 

Your future is completely wrapped up in the 
way this issue will be resolved. Some among you 
may take a very pessimistic view of the prospect. 
This is an easy attitude to adopt. You may have 
listened too attentively to the voices of doom which 
are coming from some quarters. You may have 
believed their ery that the world is in a mess; 
that war is inevitable; or that our prosperity is 
a war-born phenomenon and that peace—if we 
achieve it—will plunge us into a severe economic 
depression. 

If you believe this, you have swallowed a 
quantity of balderdash which no human system 
could possibly assimilate. It is quite probable 
that your queasy feelings about the future stem 
from indigestion. 

I am an old soldier, turned diplomat. I have 
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seen the problems, about which these voices cry 
disaster, from both the inside and the outside. 
They are grave problems, sure. But the gravest 
of ioe is no worse than many of the difficulties 
with which we have successfully dealt in the past. 
And some of the lesser are already well advanced 
toward a solution. 

Let us examine this talk about peace bringing 
on an economic depression. This is strikingly 
a to some of the wishful thinking advanced 

y Soviet economists. Happily, the facts point 
quite in the other direction. The American econ- 
omy is operating on a solid base of peacetime pro- 
duction. Our economists recognize that cutting 
off military buying would probably result in a 
period of readjustment, but they believe that busi- 
ness activity would bounce back stronger than ever 
after a period of transition. You will recall that 
this administration has promised to maintain and 
increase prosperity at home and to provide greater 
opportunities for individual initiative. I rely on 
that promise—and I think you can. 

Very well, then, what about the inevitability of 
war and the “mess” the world is in? These are 
far larger matters more difficult of solution than 
the question of depression. 

I do not believe war is inevitable. To the con- 
trary, I think that a general war is avoidable. 
But I am sure that if we meekly accept the in- 
evitability of war—if we fail to marshal our tre- 
mendous energies and resources into the cause of 
peace—we will one day find ourselves at war! 

Many of you in this graduating class will prob- 
ably take up the sword for several years, either 
voluntarily or at the invitation of the President 
of the United States. As a professional soldier, 
my views on this experience probably differ some- 
what from yours. I will grant that many who 
enter the service might otherwise have found a 
more beneficial and certainly a more lucrative ac- 
tivity for the next 2 years. But I assure you that 
2 years of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or 
the Marines will not blight your careers. More- 
over, the experience will be good for many of you. 


The Two Courses Open to Us 


Certainly, no one of you who has given the 
matter any thought will argue with the thesis 
that bearing arms is a part of your responsibility 
as citizens. Nor do I think you will deny the 
necessity of building up American military 
strength in these times. Fon further realize, I 
am sure, that a buildup of the strength of our 
allies along with our own is a key factor in pre- 
venting war. To a degree unmatched anywhere 
in the world, the men of the Kremlin are highly 
sensitive to the power factor as it enters world 
relations. It is basic to their calculations—their 
own power and the strength of their adversaries 
as well. When we talk in terms of heavy-bomber 
squadrons, tank corps, and infantry divisions, we 
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are speaking a language, perhaps the only lan- 
guage, that the Soviet leaders never misunder- 
stand. As far as they are concerned, military 
force in being commands their respect. If we are 
realistic, we must give such a force a high place on 
the list of deterrents to Soviet aggression. 

Actually, of the two courses open to us as set 
down by President Eisenhower in his April 16 
speech, the buildup of military power for an in- 
definite period is * far the less desirable from 
our point of view. It is the hard course—the 
expensive course. But if the existence of this 
strength contributes to the achievement of real 

eace, the sacrifice and cost involved in creating 
it will be trivial indeed. 

The second course cited by the President is far 
more to be preferred and holds a promise of easing 
world tension. It is that of genuine negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. At this moment we do 
not see sufficient indications that the U.S.S.R. is 
ready to negotiate a genuine settlement. From 
our sour experience in diplomatic dealings with 
Stalin and his successors we have learned to watch 
for meaningful and concrete evidences of Soviet 
good faith. 

In the hope of speeding the presentation of the 
necessary evidence we have oultiaky asked Soviet 
Russia to back up her talk of peace with deeds of 
peace. And we have further made clear that 
token gestures will carry little weight. We have 
made no secret of what we would regard as evi- 
dence. We have suggested that an early and 
reasonable Korean truce would be so viewed. 

We have also mentioned the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace with Austria as evidence of good 
faith. On this last matter, the Soviet Union has 
argued, obstructed, backed and filled—and other- 
wise stalled for nearly 8 years. It has been a 
negotiating marathon during which the Western 
Powers gave every consideration to the Soviet 
position. We are reasonable people. From this 
experience we can only conclude that the Soviets 
do not want a free Austria. 

But the Soviets say they want peace. To this 
I say that, if they want peace one-tenth as ardently 
as they say they want peace, we could have peace 
tomorrow. 

We cannot predict, at this point, whether or 
not the Soviet Union will decide to negotiate 
genuinely. Until the decision they reach becomes 
apparent, we shall be called upon for patience, 
prudence, and firmness. But whatever course the 
Soviet Union elects, there is much that is fruit- 
ful that we may undertake. 

We can, for example, continue to work with our 
European partners to advance European integra- 
tion. We can strengthen the links between West- 
ern Germany and the rest of Western Europe 
through economic, political, and defense measures. 
There are present in this area many of the ingredi- 
ents of a solid international community—with or 
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without Soviet cooperation. We must work for 
its fuller development. 

In the Middle East, which certainly qualifies as 
a problem area, the recent trip made by Mr. Dulles 
gives us reason to think that there is a chance to 
make important progress toward easing the dan- 
gerous tensions that plague the region. A begin- 
ning has been made toward lessening the friction 
between Israel and neighboring Arab States. We 
have reason to hope that the British and the Egyp- 
tians will renew their efforts to arrive at an 
amicable solution of their differences on the main- 
tenance and use of the extensive military installa- 
tions in the Nile region. 


Where Communist Imperialism Is Most Pressing 


Without question, Europe and the Middle East 
are key areas. But the region where the menace 
of Communist imperialism is most pressing is the 
Far East. Can we reach a solution there short 
of a major war? I believe such a solution is pos- 
sible. I make this statement with a full realiza- 
tion of the obstacles to a solution. 

For example, after protracted and tortuous ne- 
gotiations, we are hopeful that an honorable con- 
clusion of the Korean fighting is in sight. During 
the last months, the main issue of difference be- 
tween the U.N. and the Communists centered on 
the prisoner-of-war question. ‘This question has 
been little understood here in this country. It is 
no minor matter but involves a fundamental 
principle. 

Western democracy regards the rights and 
privileges of the individual as paramount. Con- 
sequently, we have insisted that there can be no 
forcible repatriation of such prisoners as are held 
by the U.N. command. We could not agree on 
any other basis, and we are hopeful that an agree- 
ment consistent with this principle might soon 
be reached. 

If an armistice is signed, it would signalize the 
achievement of the purpose for which the U.N. 
forces entered Korea. You will recall we in- 
tervened in Korea to halt an unprovoked Com- 
munist aggression. That we will have done. We 
will, further, have taken a long stride toward the 
restoration of peace in the area—and in the world 
as well. 

A Korean armistice certainly would be cause 
for rejoicing. American prisoners of war would 
be brought home. They would be returned with- 
out our paying a blood price in lives of prisoners 
held by us who would resist repatriation by force. 
American and other U.N. casualties would cease. 

For the Republic of Korea in particular, the 
heavy loss of life suffered by their troops would 
be ended. The suffering and sacrifice of the 
people of that courageous nation would be over. 
We could then set about the urgent task of re- 
habilitation. 

We are hopeful that the leaders of the Republic 
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of Korea will recognize the merits of the armistice 
terms and the benefits which would accrue to them 
from a cease-fire. 

But, and I must emphasize this, we must not 
forget that the problem of Korea would still be 
short of final settlement. It will probably be 
necessary for us to keep forces in Korea for some 
period in the interests of security. Moreover, 
should an armistice be signed, there are political 
questions to be resolved leading toward the uni- 
fication of Korea. Without attempting to fore- 
cast the course of these talks, they will not be 
quickly or easily concluded. 

At this point I should like to sound a note of 
caution. If we gain an armistice, we should be- 
ware of letting down our guard. We cannot 
relax. Korea is but one flank of a conflict which 
girdles the world. Danger spots are many. We 
must remain alert and ready. 

Should a settlement in Korea be achieved, there 
are still other major problems in the Far East. 
In our concern over Korea, we tend to overlook 
the guerrilla war which is going on in Malaya and 
the fighting between the French Union forces and 
the Communist insurgents in Laos and Vietnam. 
These are dangerous situations. Nevertheless, if 
we recall the conditions that prevailed several 
years ago in these areas, the improvement in the 
free-world position is marked. 

I am far from being the incurable optimist. I 
do not hope for one grand and sweeping settle- 
ment which will forever ease international differ- 
ences or relax world tension. Appealing as such 
a development would be, the present situation is 
too diverse and too complex to allow it. A surer 
approach is to solve what we can when we can. 

Make no mistake. I propose a tedious and a 
taxing procedure. It will call for determination 
on our part, maturity, and stamina. We shall 
have to maintain a discipline in our thinking 
which will rule out ill-considered or emotional 
moves. 

As new members of the society of educated men, 
you have a responsibility to make a maximum con- 
tribution to this struggle for peace. You can- 
not do so unless you have an abiding faith in your 
own future and in the future of this and other free 





Corrections 


In the BuLietin of June 8, 1953, p. 799, first 
column, the second sentence of the second para- 
graph should read: “For with the ratification of 
the Treaty constituting the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the nations of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
stand committed to try to merge their coal and 
steel industries into a common market.” 

In the same issue of the BULLETIN, p. 800, first 
column, the 11th and 12th lines should read: “Rien 
nest plus permanent,” say the wise cynics, “que 
le provisoire.” 
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nations. Faith of this nature generates the confi- 
dence we need—the courage to discharge with 
purpose and with resolution the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities that have devolved upon us. From 
that faith we can draw the strength necessary to 
meet any crisis that may confront us. 

If you require evidence to persuade you of the 
necessity of faith and courage, look at what the 
antithesis has produced in the Soviet Union. 
There is a regime that employs fear as an instru- 
ment of power and shapes its policy out of hatred. 
Can there be any doubt in your minds as to which 
is the stronger? As to which will endure? 

In the last analysis, our strength is the strength 
of the free which develops out of a passionate in- 
dividual devotion to liberty. 

We would do well to adopt the sentiments ex- 
pressed by an early patriot, Josiah Quincy, in 
1774, which he incorporated in his “Observations 
of the Boston Port Bill.” His, I believe, was a 
declaration of a fundamental. He wrote: 


Blandishments will not fascinate us, nor will threats 
of a “halter” intimidate. For, under God, we are deter- 
mined that wheresoever ... Wwhensoever ... or how- 
soever we shall be called to make our exit, we will die 
free men. 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Consular Rights with Germany 


Press release 302 dated June 3 


An agreement concerning the application of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights of 1923, as amended, between the United 
States and Germany, to the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Western Berlin was signed on June 
3at Bonn. The agreement represents another im- 
portant step toward normalization of relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

James B. Conant, U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, signed the agreement on behalf of the 
United States and Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, signed on 
behalf of the Federal Republic. 

The negotiations leading up to signature of the 
agreement were mentioned in the communique of 
April 9, 1953, concerning the U.S.-German talks 
during the Chancellor’s visit to this country. 

The agreement will in due course be submitted 
to the Senate for advice and consent to ratification. 

The text of the agreement is as follows: 


AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE TREATY BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND GER- 
MANY ON FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE AND CON- 
SULAR RIGHTS OF DECEMBER 8, 1923, AS 
AMENDED / 


The United States of America and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, desirous o{ strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship existing between them and of placing their relations 
on a normal and stable basis as soon as possible, have 
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resolved as a step toward that end to restore to full force 
and effect, except as otherwise provided in the following 
Articles, the provisions of the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Consular Rights between the United States of 
America and Germany signed at Washington December 8, 
1923, as amended, as a provisional measure pending the 
conclusion of a more comprehensive, modern treaty or 
treaties for such purposes, and have, through their duly 
authorized representatives, agreed as follows: 


Article I 


The provisions of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Consular Rights between the United States of America 
and Germany signed at Washington December 8, 1923, as 
amended by an exchange of notes dated March 19 and 
May 21, 1925, and the agreement signed at Washington 
June 3, 1935, shall be applied and be considered fully oper- 
ative between the United States of America and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany on and after the effective date 
of the present agreement insofar as either High Contract- 
ing Party may not have heretofore notified the other Party 
in accordance with Article XXXI of the aforesaid Treaty 
an intention to modify or omit any of its Articles, and 
except as otherwise provided in the following Articles, 
without prejudice to the previous status of any provisions 
of the aforesaid Treaty which may have remained opera- 
tive or may have again become operative at any time since 
the outbreak of hostilities between the United States of 
America and Germany. 


Article II 


In accordance with the intent of Article XIX of the 
aforesaid Treaty, that Article is hereby amended by 
adding the following: 


The Government of either Party may, in the territory 
of the other, acquire, own, lease for any period of time, 
or Otherwise hold and occupy; such lands, buildings, 
and appurtenances as may be necessary and appropriate 
for governmental, other than military, purposes. If 
under the local law the permission of the local authori- 
ties must be obtained as a prerequisite to any such 
acquiring or holding, such permission shall be given on 
request. 

Article III 


None of the provisions of the present agreement or of 
the aforesaid Treaty shall be considered as affecting in 
any way (1) the rights or obligations of either Party in 
respect of measures to safeguard essential security inter- 
ests or (2) the status of the United States of America 
and its personnel in Germany. Until the effective date of 
the Conventions signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952? the 
provisions of legislation, regulations or directives which 
may be in effect by virtue of the status in Germany of 
the United States of America shall prevail over any incon- 
sistent provisions of the present agreement or of the 
aforesaid Treaty; and thereafter the provisions of the 
said Conventions, and of any other related agreements 
that have been or may be entered into, shall so prevail 
in case of any such inconsistency. 


Article IV 


Pending the peaceful reunification of Germany, the 
German territory to which the aforesaid Treaty shall be 
applied and considered fully operative shall be under- 
stood to comprise all areas of land, water and air over 
which the Federal Republic of Germany exercises juris- 
diction. The present agreement shall also enter into 
force, and the aforesaid Treaty shall be applied and con- 
sidered fully operative, in the area of Berlin (West) when 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany fur- 
nishes the Government of the United States of America 


?For a summary of the conventions, see ibid., June 9, 
1952, p. 888. 
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a notification that all legal procedures in Berlin necessary 
therefor have been complied with. 


Article V 


It is agreed that negotiations for a new treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation shall be entered 
into without delay. 


Article VI 


1. The present agreement shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Washington 
as soon as possible. 

2. The present agreement shall enter into force on the 
day of exchange of ratifications. 

3. Either Party may terminate the present agreement 
by giving six months’ written notice to the other Party. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective duly authorized 
representatives have signed the present agreement. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and German lan- 
guages, both equally authentic, at Bonn, this third day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred fifty-three. 

For the United States of America: 

JAMES B. CONANT 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 

ADENAUER 


International Bank and Japan 
Discuss Financing Power Projects 


The Government of Japan and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
announced on June 3 that they are opening dis- 
cussions on the general approach of the Bank 
toward the financing of Japan’s economic devel- 
opment. These discussions follow the visit to 
Japan of a Bank mission in the closing months 
of last year,’ which examined the general eco- 
nomic situation and prospects as well as the in- 
vestment requirements of Japan. Three thermal 
power projects, one for a 66,000 KW unit for 
the Chubu Electric Power Company, another for 
a 75,000 KW unit for the Kyushu Electric Power 
Company, and the third for two 75,000 KW units 
for the Kansai Electric Power Company, have 
been mentioned as a possible basis for the Bank’s 
initial investment in Japan. 


Registration Period for Holders 
of Mexican Securities 


Press release 304 dated June 3 


The Department of State calls attention to a 
recent announcement of the Minister of Finance 
and Public Credit of the Government of Mexico, 
which is of interest to certain holders of Mexican 
Government Direct Debt Obligations and Mexican 
Railways Obligations. 

The announcement refers to a Presidential de- 
cree signed May 19, 1953, pursuant to which the 
Mexican Government has granted a 3-month pe- 
riod, from August 19 to November 19, 1953, dur- 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1953, p. 672. 
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ing which holders of those securities who have not 
registered them to indicate nonenemy ownership, 
in accordance with a decree dated August 4, 1942, 
as amended and extended, may apply for permis- 
sion to register them. The announcement states 
that the 3-month period during which applications 
for registration may be made will be the final op- 
portunity for such registration, and that the pe- 
riod will not be extended. A translation of the 
decree may be obtained at any field office of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

A Registration Commission has been established 
which will pass upon all applications for permis- 
sion to register, and it is announced that the de- 
cision of the commission will be final and non- 


appealable. The announcement states that security 
holders, whose applications for registration are 
already on file with the Ministry of Finance or 
with the Banco de Mexico, need not reapply for 
permission to register. The Registration Com- 
mission will review such applications and notify 
the security holders at the earliest moment. 
Application forms may be obtained from the 
Banco de Mexico, S. A., México, D. F. and, in the 
United States, from the American Trust Co., 70 
Wall St., New York 5,N.Y. Further information 
about applying for permission to register may be 
obtained from these organizations or from the of- 
fice of Hardin, Hess & Eder, attorneys for the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, 74 Trinity Place, New York. 


Progress Toward Migration Committee’s Goals 


FIFTH SESSION OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 


FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION! 


by George L. Warren 


The fifth session of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration was held at 
Geneva from April 16 through April 24, 1953. 
The Subcommittee on Finance met from April 13 
to April 15, 1953. Twenty-one of the twenty-two 
saalee governments were represented at the ses- 
sion; Luxembourg was the only member not in 
attendance. The Argentine, Costa Rica, and Nor- 
way had joined the Committee since the previous 
session. Colombia, Spain, the United Kingdom, 
the Holy See, Allied Military Government, 
Trieste, and government and nongovernmental 
organizations were represented by observers. 

The Migration Committee was established pro- 
visionally for 1 year at Brussels in December 
1951 and was continued in operation during 1953 
by decision of the Committee at its fourth session 
at Geneva in October 1952. The purpose of the 
Committee is to secure the movement out of Eu- 
rope of over 100,000 migrants and refugees an- 
nually who would not otherwise be moved. The 
21 member governments participating in the fifth 
session were Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 


‘For articles by Mr. Warren on earlier sessions of the 
Migration Committee, see BULLETIN of Feb. 4, 1952, p. 169; 
Apr. 21, 1952, p. 6388; July 21, 1952, p. 107; and Jan. 12, 
1953, p. 64. 
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gium, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Israel, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Paraguay, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United States, and Venezuela. 

The following were elected to serve as officers at 
the fifth session: Sir Douglas Berry Copland 
(Australia), chairman; H. von Trutzschler (Ger- 
many), first vice-chairman; Fernando Garcia- 
Oldini (Chile), second vice-chairman; Tyge 
Haarlév (Denmark), rapporteur. 

Dr. von Trutzschler was elected chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Finance which met for 2 days 
preceding the fifth session. The Subcommittee 
was composed of Australia, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. The Subcommittee considered the finan- 
cial statements covering the period from February 
1, 1952, through December 31, 1952, and the status 
reports on the budgets and plans of expenditure 
for 1952 and 1953. 

With respect to the financial statements for 
1952, the Subcommittee noted that the gross in- 
come of the organization to December 31, 1952, 
was $26,114,357 and gross expenditure, $19,446,549. 
The Committee carried over on January 1, 1953, 
$6,667,808, of which $2,490,624 had been com- 
mitted before December 31, 1952 for 1953 


- operations. 
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The Subcommittee found that between Febru- 
ary 1, 1952, and December 31, 1952, the Com- 
mittee had moved 77,626 persons out of Europe 
including 31,226 refugees. The sources and des- 
tinations of the emigrants were as follows: 


Countries of Emigration 


a ee een ee eee) ee Pee Any eae ees 11, 012 
i a cl be ca 5 er oe 38, 276 
OS EE a eee eee eee 7 Oe eae 495 
NS ig eee oe ee ee 12, 278 
EEE Ree ees ELIA 10, 052 
OE a Poe te eC ee ee emer 5, 513 
Countries of Immigration 

OS | ee er ee, ee 15, 486 

a a 397 
NN a ak 8, 853 
a 
OS ES ee ee eS eS eee ee ee 9, 797 
Other Latin American... ..2....-.~s cece 2, 812 
a ae Oe Lee ee 38, 102 
CER EEE Hen 2,179 


During the session the Director reported that 
the number of persons moved by the Committee 
from February 1, 1952, through February 28, 
1953, had been 84,492. 

The Subcommittee noted with satisfaction that 
all government members, with the exception of 
one, had paid their contributions totaling $2,283,- 
168 to the administrative expenditures for 1952. 
Additional contributions to operational income 
amounted to $23,831,189. Financial reimburse- 
ments to the Committee for movements completed 
during 1952 were most satisfying, but it was not 
expected that the rate of reimbursement achieved 
during 1952 would be maintained in 1953. Addi- 
tional funds would therefore be required to sub- 
sidize certain movements which would not produce 
reimbursement of the costs involved. 

In considering the status report on the budget 
and plan of expenditure for 1953, which had been 
adopted at the fourth session in October 1952, 
the Subcommittee found that there had been de- 
lays in the payment of contributions to all cate- 
gories of expenditure during the first quarter of 
1953 and recommended to the full Committee that 
all government members be urgently requested to 
speed up payments. This action was later taken 
by the full Committee. The U.S. representative, 
supported by the Director, made a special plea to 
the Governments to secure more members for the 
Committee and to make more and larger contri- 
butions to the Committee’s funds in order that 
an adequate reserve for operating expenditures of 
at least $3,000,000 might be built up and addi- 
tional funds made available to cover the cost of 
nonreimbursable movements. 

The Director, Hugh Gibson, in making his re- 
port on progress to date and prospects for 1953, 
cited the fact that worldwide economic and politi- 
cal conditions had affected the operations of the 
Committee during 1952, a period during which 
emigration movements in general had been at a 
lower level than in the period from 1947 through 
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1950. He expressed confidence, however, that the 
volume of movement out of Europe would increase 
during 1953 because of the many signs in this 
direction that were already apparent, such as the 
adherence of Argentina, prospects of larger move- 
ment to Canada, improving economic conditions 
in Australia, and increasing interest in immigra- 
tion in the Latin American countries. 

Mr. Gibson made particular reference in his 
report to the invaluable assistance of the voluntary 
agencies which participated in one way or another 
in the movement of more than half of the persons 
assisted by the organization during 1952 and ac- 
counted particularly for the movement of 11,560 
refugees. The movements fostered by the volun- 
tary agencies had shown a substantial increase 
during the second half of 1952 and an even larger 
gain in the final quarter. The Committee found 
no difficulties in securing adequate commercial 
transport from Mediterranean ports, but found it 
necessary to arrange additional shipping for traf- 
fic from Northern Europe to Australia and to the 
United States and Canada. 


Expansion of Services Begun 


A definite start had been made in expanding 
the migration services of the Committee through 
the provision, in collaboration with the Brazilian 
and Italian Governments and the International 
Labor Organization (Ito), of training for build- 
ing laborers in Italy destined for Brazil; of lan- 
guage training in Greece, in collaboration with 
Unesco, for preselected migrants for Australia; 
in the distribution of information to potential 
migrants; and in projects of preselection in Italy 
in which, again, the Brazilian and Italian Govern- 
ments, Ito, and the World Health Organization 
are collaborating. New services for placement of 
migrants have been organized in collaboration 
with the Government of Brazil, and other projects 
of a technical nature are under immediate study. 
In the area of land settlement, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and Venezuela are making definite progress, 
with the assistance of staff members of the Com- 
mittee, in preparing projects for the placement of 
migrants. 

The response to the Director’s report was in 
general commendatory and optimistic. State- 
ments by the representatives of individual govern- 
ments tended to confirm the Director’s appraisal 
of the prospects of movement for 1953. The 
Australian representative stated that it remained 
the policy of his Government to absorb the maxi- 
mum number of immigrants within the limitations 
of available capital for general economic develop- 
ment. The representative of Chile stated that his 
Government was eXamining a series of projects, 
particularly one for the settlement of 1,000 Dutch 
families. 

The representative of Canada _ reaffirmed 
earlier statements that it was Canada’s policy to 
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admit the largest number of immigrants who could 
be integrated into the economic life of the country 
each year. He also reported that the Canadian 
Government had reached a decision to participate 
as a member of the Committee during 1953 and 
1954 and that Canada would need further assist- 
ance in shipping during 1953. The representa- 
tive of Brazil spoke of the development of plans 
presently in prospect in his country under which 
larger numbers of Italian, German, and Dutch 
migrants might be received. This general op- 
timism was heightened by the letter received by 
the Director from President Eisenhower, early 
in the session, in which the President expressed 
the continuing support of the United States in 
the Committee’s efforts.2 News was received 
later in the session of the President’s letter to 
the Congress urging the adoption of legislation 
to admit 240,000 migrants and refugees into the 
United States over a period of 2 years.° 

The representative of Colombia, reporting as 
an observer, gave a brief description of land- 
development projects in Colombia which are well 
beyond the blueprint stage and for which the re- 
quired financing is now being planned. The Ar- 
gentine delegate reported that his Government 
was presently engaged in the building of roads 
and of irrigation in the development of over 
600,000 acres of land which would be opened for 
the settlement of immigrant and native farmers. 
The representative of Italy, in commenting on 
the migration services initiated by the Committee, 
expressed the hope that studies could be made of 
the possibility of grouping certain processing serv- 
ices in four cities in Italy under the auspices of 
the Committee; thus standards of selection and 
of examination might be so developed under in- 
ternational auspices as to win the confidence of 
all recruiting governments which might come to 
use such services in common as an assistance to 
recruitment. 

The representative of Germany confirmed the 
Director’s statement that it is the policy of the 
German Federal Republic to facilitate emigra- 
tion from West Germany in accordance with the 
following priorities: (a) dependents of persons 
who have already emigrated; (0) alien refugees; 
(c) farmers and farm workers; (d) single wom- 
en (domestics and nurses); (e) unskilled labor; 
and (f) skilled workers. The representative of 
the Netherlands referred to the requirements of 
his Government for the assistance of the Com- 
mittee in shipping and to the need for more op- 
portunities for Dutch emigrants. 

The Committee readily adopted the proposal 
to make Spanish an additional official language. 
This action was received with enthusiasm by the 
Latin American government members and was 
considered by all present to increase the likeli- 


? BULLETIN of May 4, 1953, p. 641. 
* Tbid., p. 639. 
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adherence of the Governments 
Spain to the Committee. 


hood of the earl 
of Colombia an 


Draft Constitution Studied 


The Committee devoted the remainder of the 
session to the consideration of the preliminary 
draft constitution which had been prepared by 
the Director at the request of the Committee at its 
fourth session. After a general discussion on the 
draft constitution in the full Committee, a draft- 
ing subcommittee, composed of representatives of 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, the 
United States, and Venezuela, prepared a revised 
draft which the Committee, at the final meet- 
ing, decided to refer to the Governments for com- 
ment, with the request that all comments be for- 
warded to the Director at least 2 months in advance 
of the next session. 

The general discussion developed the fact that 
some of the government members would be able 
to accept the constitution by administrative action, 
whereas others, including the United States, would 
find it necessary to submit the text of the pro- 
posed constitution for legislative action and ap- 
pone Eventual acceptance of the constitution 

y the government members will give the Com- 
mittee more stability and an anticipated life span 
of from 3 to 5 years. 

Article 1 of the proposed constitution reads in 
part as follows: 


1. The purpose and functions of the Committee shall be: 


(a) to make arrangements for the transport of mi- 
grants, for whom existing facilities are inade- 
quate and who could not otherwise be moved, 
from European countries having surplus popu- 
lation to countries overseas which offer oppor- 
tunities for orderly immigration ; 

to promote the increase of the volume of migra- 
tion from Europe by providing, at the request 
of and in agreement with the Governments con- 
cerned, services in the processing, reception and 
first placement of migrants which other interna- 
tional organizations are not in a position to 
supply, and such other assistance to this pur- 
pose and in the settlement of migrants as falls 
within the capacity of the Committee. 


(b 


— 


The discussions at the fifth session reflected opti- 
mism that the Committee’s goal of movement for 
1953 of 120,000 migrants and refugees out of Eu- 
rope can be achieved during the year. A consid- 
erable number of wives and dependents, particu- 
larly in Germany and Italy, await the opportunity 
to join husbands and fathers who have preceded 
them to overseas countries of immigration. The 
techniques of selecting and processing migrants 
for travel are being constantly improved, and bet- 
ter placement services in the countries of immigra- 
tion are beginning to show results in the opening 
up of further opportunities for additional mi- 
grants. The sessions of the Committee have pro- 
vided new opportunities for the conclusion of 
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agreements between emigration and immigration 
countries with respect to migration. 

The United States was represented at the fifth 
session by George L. Warren. The advisers were 
Dorothy D. Houghton, Assistant Director for 
Refugees and Migration, Mutual Security Agency ; 
Guy J. Swope, Chief, Displaced Populations Divi- 
sion, Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany; Richard R. Brown, Director, Office of 
Field Coordination, Escapee Program, Frankfort 
on the Main; David E. Christian, Chief, Man- 
power and Labor Economics Section, European 
Labor Division, Office of the Special Representa- 
tive in Europe, Paris; and William Kurylchek, 
American Embassy, Vienna. 

The Committee decided to convene its sixth 
session in October 1953. 


© Mr. Warren, author of the above article, is 
Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, De- 
partment of State. 


Investigation of U.S. Citizens 
on U.N. Secretariat 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10459° 


Amendment of Executive Order No. 10422 of Jan- 
uary 9, 19532 Prescribing Procedures for 
Making Available to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations Certain Information Con- 
cerning United States Citizens Employed or 
Being Considered for Employment on_ the 
Secretariat of the United Nations 


WuHueEREAS Executive Order No. 10422 of January 9, 
1953, prescribes procedures for making available to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations and the executive 
heads of other public international organizations certain 
information concerning United States citizens employed 
or being considered for employment by the United Nations 
or other public international organizations of which the 
United States is a member; and 

WHEREAS the said Executive Order No. 10422 incorpo- 
rates by reference certain of the procedures provided or 
authorized by Executive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 
1947, as amended; and 

Wuerpas Executive Order No. 9835, as amended, has 
been revoked by section 12 of Executive Order No. 10450 
of April 27, 1953, effective thirty days from that date: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution, statutes, and treaties of the United 
States, including the Charter of the United Nations, and 
as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

1. Paragraphs 38, 4, 5, and 6 of Part I of Executive 
Order No. 10422 are amended to read as follows: 


“3. The preliminary investigation conducted by the 
Civil Service Commission shall be a full background 
investigation conforming to the investigative standards 
of the Civil Service Commission, and shall include refer- 
ence to the following: 


(a) Federal Bureau of Investigation files. 
(b) Civil Service Commission files. 


718 Fed. Reg. 3183. 
? BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1953, p. 62. 
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(c) Military and naval intelligence files as appropriate. 

(d) The files of any other appropriate Government 
investigative or intelligence agency. 

(e) The files of appropriate committees of the Congress. 

(f) Local law-enforcement files at the place of resi- 
dence and employment of the person, including municipal, 
county, and State law-enforcement files. 

(g) Schools and colleges attended by the person. 

(h) Former employers of the person. 

(i) References given by the person. 

(j) Any other appropriate source. 


However, in the case of short-term employees whose 
employment does not exceed ninety days, such investiga- 
tion need not include reference to subparagraphs (f) 
through (j) of this paragraph. 

“4. Whenever information disclosed with respect to 
any person being investigated is derogatory, within the 
standard set forth in Part II of this order, the United 
States Civil Service Commission shall forward such in- 
formation to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the Bureau shall conduct a full field investigation of such 
person: Provided, that in all cases involving a United 
States citizen employed or being considered for employ- 
ment on the internationally recruited staff of the United 
Nations for a period exceeding 90 days, the investigation 
required by this Part shall be a full field investigation 
conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“5. Reports of full field investigations shall be for- 
warded through the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission to the International Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board, established by Part IV of this order and 
hereinafter referred to as the Board. Whenever such a 
report contains derogatory information, under the stand- 
ard set forth in Part II of this order, there shall be made 
available to the person in question the procedures of 
the Board provided or authorized by Part IV of this order 
(including the opportunity of a hearing) for inquiring 
into the loyalty of the person as a United States citizen 
in accordance With the standard set forth in Part II of 
this order. The Board shall transmit its determinations, 
as advisory opinions, together with the reasons therefor 
stated in as much detail as the Board determines that 
security considerations permit, to the Secretary of State 
for transmission to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations for his use in exercising his rights and duties 
with respect to the personnel of the United Nations as 
set out in the Charter and in regulations and decisions 
of the competent organs of the United Nations. 

“6. At any stage during the investigation or Board 
proceeding, the Board may transmit to the Secretary of 
State, for forwarding to the Secretary General, in as 
much detail as the Board determines that security con- 
siderations permit, the derogatory information disclosed 
by investigation. This shall be for the purpose of as- 
sisting the Secretary General in determining whether 
or not he should take action with respect to the employee, 
or the person being considered for employment, prior to 
the completion of the procedures outlined in this order. 
The making available of any such information shall be 
without prejudice to the right of full hearing as pro- 
vided for herein.” 


2. Paragraph 1 of Part II of Executive Order No. 10422 
is amended to read as follows: 


“1. The standard to be used by the Board in making an 
advisory determination as provided for in paragraph 5 
of Part I of this order with respect to a United States 
citizen who is an employee of, or is being considered 
for employment by, the United Nations, shall be whether 
or not on all the evidence there is a reasonable doubt 
as to the loyalty of the person involved to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 


3. Executive Order No. 10422 is further amended by 
adding the following new part at the end thereof: 
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“Part I1V—International Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board 


“1, There is hereby established in the Civil Service 
Commission an International Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board of not less than three impartial persons, 
the members of which shall be officers or employees of 
the Commission. 

“2. The Board shall have authority in cases referred 
to it under this order to inquire into the loyalty to the 
Government of the United States of United States citizens 
employed, or considered for employment, by international 
organizations of which the United States is a member, 
and to make advisory determinations in such cases, under 
the standard set forth in Part II of this order, for trans- 
mission by the Secretary of State to the executive heads 
of the international organizations coming under the ar- 
rangements made pursuant to Parts I and III of this 
order. 

“3. The Board shall make necessary rules and regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this order, 
for the execution of its functions. There shall be in- 
cluded in such rules and regulations provisions for fur- 
nishing each person whose case is considered by the 
Board: 

(a) A written statement of the alleged derogatory 
information, in as much detail as security considerations 
permit. 

(bv) An opportunity to answer or comment upon the 
statement of alleged derogatory information, in writing, 
and to submit affidavits. 

(c) An opportunity for hearing before the Board, or 
a panel thereof of at least three members, including the 
right of the person to be represented by counsel, to present 
witnesses and other evidence in his behalf, and to cross- 
examine witnesses offered in support of the derogatory 
information: Provided, that the Board shall conduct its 
hearings in such manner as to protect from disclosure 
information affecting the national security. 

“4. Based upon all the evidence before it, including 
such confidential information as it may have in its pos- 
session, the Board shall make its determinations in 
writing, and shall send to each person who is the subject 
thereof a copy. In cases in which hearing or other action 
is by a panel of three members, the action or determiua- 
tion of the panel shall constitute the action or determina- 
tion of the Board, except that rules and regulations 
pursuant to paragraph 3 of this Part shall be adopted by 
action of the Board as a whole. 

“5. Except as otherwise specified in this order, the 
Civil Service Commission shall provide the necessary in- 
vestigative and other services required by the Board. 
All agencies of the executive branch of the Government 
are authorized and directed to cooperate with the Board, 
and, to the extent permitted by law, to furnish the Board 
such information and assistance as it may require in the 
performance of its functions. 

“6. All cases arising under this order which are pending 
before the Regional Loyalty Boards and the Loyalty 
Review Board of the Commission on the effective date of 
Executive Order No. 10450 of April 27, 1953, shall on that 
date be transferred to the Board.” 

This order shall become effective on May 27, 1953. 


D ey Me hor 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
June 2, 1953. 


Confirmation of Trusteeship Council 
Representative 


On June 11 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Mason Sears as U.S. representative on the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations. 


June 22, 1953 


IMC Adopts System of Guiding 
Quotas for Molybdenum 


The Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee of the 
International Materials Conference announced on 
June 10 that it has decided not to recommend a 
formal allocation for molybdenum for the third 
calendar quarter of 1953. Instead, it has worked 
out guiding quotas for the use of countries con- 
cerned which reflect only what is regarded as a 
normal pattern of distribution at this stage. 

The Governments of all 13 countries represented 
on the Committee have accepted this recommenda- 
tion. These countries are Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Japan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Committee, after careful examination, 
noted a distinct improvement in the molybdenum 
supply situation, which is now considered satis- 
factory for essential needs. Therefore, a firm 
plan of allocation for ores and concentrates and 
primary products is no longer deemed necessary. 

The plan of guiding quotas should insure that 
the present pattern of trade will be maintained 
both as regards the exports and imports of ores and 
concentrates and primary products. Member gov- 
ernments have agreed that if the arrangements 
are found to be working satisfactorily, the Com- 
mittee will be dissolved on July 31, 1953. 


‘ 


Appointments to Pan American 
Railway Congress Association 


Press release 301 dated June 2 


The White House announced on June 2 that the 
President had appointed Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and John M. Cabot, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, to 
the U.S. National Commission of the Pan Ameri- 
can Railway Congress Association. 

The other members of the U.S. National Com- 
mission are as follows: William T. Faricy, Pres- 
ident, Association of American Railroads, Chair- 
man; George P. Baker, Professor of Transporta- 
tion, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University; J. M. Hood, President, the 
American Short Line Railroad Association ; James 
G. Lyne, President, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation, and Editor of Railway Age; 
Arlon E. Lyon, Executive Secretary, Railway 
Labor Executives Association ; and Charles D. Ma- 
haftie, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The aims of the Pan American Railway Con- 
gress Association, which was established as a per- 
manent international organization in 1910, are to 
contribute to the progress of railways in the 
Americas through the study and possible solution 
of the problems inherent in the development of 
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railway systems and through the making of ar- 
rangements to facilitate international railway 
traflic. All 21 American Republics are members 
of the Association, the headquarters of which is 
at Buenos Aires, and many railroads, institutions, 
and private individuals are also members. U.S. 
membership in the Association and the establish- 
ment of a U.S. National Commission were author- 
ized in Public Law 794 of the 80th Congress (ap- 
proved June 28, 1948). , 

The functions of the U.S. National Commission, 
under the terms of the charter of the Association, 
include the provision of assistance in the prepara- 
tion of special studies of railway questions and in 
the organization of the periodic congresses of the 
Association. The members of the Commission 
have played leading roles in making preparations 
for the Eighth Pan American Railway Congress, 
which is to meet first at Washington and then at 
Atlantic City during the period between June 12 
and 25 of this year.’ 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Pan American Railway Congress 


The Department of State on June 8 announced (press 
release 308) that the Eighth Pan American Railway 
Congress is to be held first at Washington, D.C., and 
then at Atlantic City, N.J., during the period June 12-25, 
1953. The Congress is being sponsored by the Government 
of the United States and the U.S. National Commission 
of the Pan American Railway Congress Association 
(Parca) in collaboration with the Permanent Commis- 
sion of the Parca. 

The members of the U. S. delegation to the Congress 
are listed below. Asterisks indicate members of the U.S. 
National Commission, Pan American Railway Congress 
Association. 


Chairman 
*William T. Faricy, president, Association of American 
Railroads; Chairman, U.S. National Commission 


Vice Chairman 


*James G. Lyne, president, Simons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp., New York, N.Y. 


Delegates 


*George P. Baker, professor of transportation, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

*John M. Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, Department of State 

C. W. Floyd Coffin, president, Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 

Richard M. Connell, U.S. resident member, Permanent 
Commission, Pan American Railway Congress Asso- 
ciation, American Embassy, Buenos Aires 

*James M. Hood, president, American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, Washington, D.C. 

*Arlon E. Lyon, executive secretary, Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, Washington, D.C. 

*Charles D. Mahaffie, commissioner, Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


* For an article by Mr. Faricy on the Eighth Pan Ameri- 
can Railway Congress, see BULLETIN of June 1, 1953, p. 787. 
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Chauncey O. Rowe, acting president, Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Department of State 

*Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce 

Advisers 

Herbert Ashton, director, Transportation, Communica- 
tions and Utilities Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

Kenneth N. Hynes, American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 

Henry H. Kelly, chief, Inland Transport Policy Staff, 
Office of Transport and Communications Policy, De- 
partment of State 

Charles P. Nolan, officer in charge, Transportation and 
Communications, Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Department of State 


Secretary 
*Walter S. Abernathy, transportation economist, Office 


of International Trade, Department of Commerce; 
executive secretary, U.S. National Commission 


This will be the first meeting held in the United States 
by the Pan American Railway Congress Association, an 
organization which has been devoted since its formation 
in 1910 to the improvement of railroad facilities and serv- 
ices in the American Republics. Previous Congresses 
have been held at Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, 
Bogota, Montevideo, Habana, and Mexico City. 

The Washington portion of the Congress, which will 
last from June 12 through June 20, will consist primarily 
of plenary sessions and meetings of technical sections for 
the presentation and discussion of papers on problems of 
railway construction, rolling stock, operation, administra- 
tion, and public policy. During the Atlantic City portion 
of the Congress, lasting from June 21 through June 25, 
the participants will have an opportunity to view a major 
railway exhibit being sponsored by the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association, and to attend the annual 
meetings of several divisions of the Association of Ameri 
can Railroads. On June 25 awards and prizes will be 
presented to the authors of the best papers presented to 
the Congress. 


International Labor Conference 


The Department of State announced on June 2 (press 
release 300) that the U.S. delegation to the thirty-sixth 
session of the International Labor Conference, opening 
at Geneva on June 4, 1953, includes: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Delegates 


Irving MeNeil Ives, U.S. Senate 
Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Alternate Delegate 


James E. Murray, U.S. Senate 
Advisers 


B. Harper Barnes, Assistant Solicitor for International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 

William B. Groat, Judge, Queens County Court, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Joseph L. Harmon, Assistant Chief, Ito Division, Office 
of International Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

William M. Leiserson, Industrial Relations Consultant 
and Arbitrator, Washington, D.C. 

Richard F. Pedersen, Office of U.N. Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 

Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Secretary of Labor of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, P.R. 
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David M. Walker, Secretary, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Arnold L. Zempel, Executive Director, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Delegate 

Charles E. Shaw, Standard Oil Company of N.J. 

Advisers 

William B. Barton, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

Robert C. Bassett, Hearst Newspapers 

Richard P. Doherty, National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters 

James W. Haley, Jewell Ridge Coal Corp. 

Hoey A. Hennessy, National Association of Manu- 
facturers 

Milton M. Olander, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Herbert M. Ramel, Moog Industries, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles H. Smith, Jr., Steel Improvement and Forge 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

William G. Van Meter, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Delegate 


George Philip Delaney, American Federation of Labor 


Eight Years of UNESCO Progress 


Following is the text of a letter which Walter 
H.C. Laves, Chairman of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, sent to Senator Karl E. 
Mundt, reporting on UNESCO's progress. 


May 11, 1953 
My Dear Senator Munpr: 

On behalf of the United States National Com- 
mission for Unesco, it is my pleasant privilege to 
recall to your mind an historic event which took 
place 8 years ago and in which you played a major 
part. At that time steps were taken to assure in- 
ternational action in support of principles basi- 
cally identical with those found in the United 
States Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

On May 22, 1945, the House of Representatives 
adopted House Resolution 215, which you had in- 
troduced, in which the House urged “. . . the 
secon apr by the Government of the United 
States in the creation of an international educa- 
tional and cultural organization. .. .” Two days 
later the Senate adopted a similar resolution intro- 
duced by Senator J. William Fulbright and Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft. Pursuant to these resolu- 


* Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of May 19, 1953, p. 5285. 
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Advisers 


Alexander J. Cleland, Bricklayers, Masons and Plaster- 
ers’ International Union of America 

John J. Duffy, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

A. D. Lewis, United Mine Workers of America 

Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada 

Michael Ross, Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Harry Sayre, United Paperworkers of America 

Elwood Swisher, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Work- 
ers of America 

Members of the resident U.S. delegation for Interna- 
tional Organization affairs in Geneva who will take part 
are Henry F. Nichol, serving as secretary of delegation ; 
Mason A. LaSelle, as administrative officer; and John F. 
Jason, as documents officer. 

The International Labor Conference is the legislative 
body of the International Labor Organization (ILO), a 
specialized agency of the U.N. system which seeks through 
international action to improve labor conditions, raise 
living standards, and promote economic and social sta- 
bility. 

The items on the agenda for the thirty-sixth session of 
the Conference are as follows: (1) report of the Director 
General, (2) financial and budget questions, (3) applica- 
tion of conventions and recommendations, (4) holidays 
with pay, (5) protection of the health of workers, (6) 
minimum age for underground work in coal mines, (7) 
organization and working of national labor departments, 
and (8) constitutional amendment. 


tions, the United States helped to establish the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Two Members of Congress, 
Senator James E. Murray and Representative 
Chester E. Merrow, were members of the United 
States delegation to the Conference at which the 
constitution of Unrsco was drawn up. Subse- 
quently Congress authorized the acceptance of 
membership in Unesco by the United States and 
the establishment of a National Commission to ad- 
vise the Government, and to serve as an agency 
of liaison on Unesco matters. 

In view of the personal initiative and interest 
which you thus showed in the establishment of 
Unesco, together with these colleagues in Con- 
gress, I should like to take this occasion to give 
each of you a brief report—a progress report— 
about the Organization and the National Com- 
mission. 

Unesco is rendering to its member states the 
services which you envisaged for the organization 
in H. R. 215: “. . . for the purpose of advising 
together and to consider problems of international 
education and cultural relations throughout the 
world and more particularly to organize a perma- 
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nent international agency to promote educational 
and cultural relations, the exchange:of students, 
scholars, and other educational and cultural lead- 
ers and materials, and the encouragement with 
each country of friendly relations among nations, 
paapinn, and cultural groups.” 

ou will be pleased to know how far Unesco 
has gone in living up to these expectations. 


UNESCO Services 


Unesco has responded to the urgent requests of 
more than 20 of the less developed nations for 
help in raising their levels of education. 

It has pioneered a system of fundamental educa- 
tion which helps improve health, nutrition, and 
literacy, and thus promises to raise the standard of 
living of the more than half of the world’s popula- 
tion which can neither read nor write. 

It has brought together teachers from many 
countries and in many separate conferences for the 
study of common educational problems. 

It has demonstrated to countries without public 
libraries how they can establish these and use them 
for democratic educational purposes. 

It is helping member states undertake scientific 
research to improve living conditions. Notably it 
promotes study of ways in which semidesert re- 
gions can be brought into cultivation. 

It has made possible the renewal of contacts be- 
tween scientists, educators, and creative artists in 
the postwar world, thus upholding the free ex- 
change of knowledge and ideas. 

Schools and libraries in soft currency countries 
have found a way to obtain books, laboratory 
equipment and other necessary supplies from hard 
currency countries through the UNnEsco coupon 
plans. In 1952 this made possible purchases from 
the United States to an amount of over half a 
million dollars. 

Fellowships and travel grants awarded b 
Unesco have helped educators, scientists, ole | 
leaders, and trade union members from over 40 
countries to study in other countries. 

The international interchange of students and 
teachers is greatly helped, too, by UNEsco’s publi- 
cations, Study Abroad and Teaching Abroad 
which list annually the fellowships and teaching 
opportunities in many countries that are open to 
candidates from other lands. 

Unesco has helped people in the free world un- 
derstand the principle of collective security, as de- 
fended by the United Nations in Korea. 

Most important of all, UNEsco is demonstrating 
to the people of the free world how they can secure 
social and economic advancement through free in- 
stitutions and through peaceful international co- 
operation. 

May I mention a few typical pieces of UNEsco 
work that have come to my personal attention 
recently. 
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Raising Educational Levels 


In 1952 alone, Unesco was asked by member 
governments to send out 22 educational missions. 
The purpose of these was to provide expert help 
in planning public oheintionst reforms, to recom- 
mend methods of financing such reforms, and to 
propose ways of improving school administration. 
These teams of international composition and 
character would have been impossible without 
UNESCO. 

This large number of advisory services was re- 
quested because previous missions sent out under 
Unesco auspices had been singularly successful. 
I talked about this at the Paris General Conference 
of Unesco last November with an official of the 
Ministry of Education of Thailand. He told me 
about the changes that have been undertaken in 
the Siamese educational system as the result of 
the educational mission which his government 
had requested Unesco to send 2 years ago. A 
10-year plan for educational development has been 
approved and a supplemental scheme is already in 
operation in one area where all types and grades 
of educational activities are being reorganized. 

The delegate from Burma told me that his gov- 
ernment had doubled its budget for public edu- 
cation and was in the midst of building 1,000 new 
primary schools, 240 secondary schools, and a 
teacher training center. This was the direct re- 
sult of the recommendations of a Unesco edu- 
cational mission which had been adopted by the 
Burmese Government. Important progress has 
been made in Afghanistan and many other 
countries. 

A few months ago I was in Cairo when the final 
plans were made for the establishment of a funda- 
mental education center for the Arab states. _ II- 
literacy rates in this region range from 50 to 70 
percent. This center has now opened and the 
first class has teams of 5 trainees from each of the 
6 cooperating countries. Within a year there 
should be 200 trainees enrolled. The center is 
modeled on the Fundamental Education Center in 
Mexico, which is supported by Unesco, the Mexi- 
can Government, and the Organization of the 
American States. Fifty teachers were graduated 
this year from the Mexican center. They have 
returned to their countries in Latin America to es- 
tablish similar national schools run by their own 
governments. 


Methods by Which UNESCO Has Worked 


These services, like all else that is done by the 
organizations, are undertaken by Unesco only 
on the request of the member states. I can assure 
you, from personal experience as Deputy Director 
General of Unesco for nearly 4 years, and from 
subsequent observation, that UNeEsco carries out 
in the letter and the spirit the provision of its 
constitution that, “with a view to preserving the 
independence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of 
the states members of this organization, the or- 
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Fourth Conference of U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO To Be Held 


The U.S. National Commission for UNEsco has 
announced that its Fourth National Conference will 
be held in Minneapolis at the University of Minne- 
sota September 15-17, 1953. The conference is au- 
thorized by Public La 565 (79th Cong., 2d Sess.), 
and this year will h e as its theme “America’s 
Stake in International Cooperation.” Seven hun- 
dred delegates representing organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals will attend. The 12th 
annual meeting of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNEsco will precede the conference. 











ganization is prohibited from intervening in mat- 
ters which are essentially within their juris- 
diction.” 

Unesco’s work throughout its program rests on 
and supports and promotes the free exchange of 
knowledge and ideas. It is a continuous attack, 
by practical action, against the Iron Curtain phi- 
losophy. Fellowships for study abroad, inter- 
national seminars for scientists, scholars, and 
teachers, expert advice given on request, publica- 
tions bringing the concentrate of free scholarly 
inquiry or divergent opinions—these are its chief 
methods of action. 


Increasing UNESCO Membership 


As you know, this agency unites the American 
people in the cause of freedom, understanding, 
and friendship with the people of over 60 other 
countries. 

Six years ago, when Unesco’s first conference 
was held, there were 34 member states. The num- 
ber has increased steadily each year. At its last 
meeting, UNrsco accepted the application of 
Spain, Libya, and Nepal. Countries which have 
gained their independence have at once applied 
for membership in UNnesco—countries such as 
Indonesia, Cambodia, Viet Nam, Burma, Ceylon, 
and Pakistan. Germany and Japan have sought 
and received admission; thus Unegsco brings for- 
mer enemy peoples back into the family of nations. 

I am sure that you will regret with me that the 

eoples of some countries are kept outside UNesco 

y the will of their governments, but it is easy to 
understand why Soviet Russia has refused to sub- 
scribe to the principles of UNrsco, and why the 
Governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary have withdrawn from Unesco, since 
they have become satellites of the U.S.S.R., and 
since Unesco has begun to be effective. 

The Polish Government, in its letter of with- 
drawal, last December, alleged that Unesco is 
turning itself into an obedient instrument of the 
cold war launched by American imperialism; that 
Unesco has supported Anglo-American aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

These distortions and falsehoods were rejected 
by the General Conference of Unesco, which de- 
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clared “that the allegations contained in the afore- 
said communication are completely unfounded.” 


Some United States Misunderstandings 


I should like to remark briefly on two points 
about which some misunderstanding exists in the 
United States. 

First, all who sincerely wish that international 
cooperation through organization may succeed are 
concerned lest Americans who are disloyal or are 
engaged in subversive activities should find em- 
ployment in international agencies. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the United States National 
Commission at one of its first meetings in 1947 de- 
clared that persons employed by Unesco should 
be truly and fully representative of their coun- 
tries, and the National Commission assisted 
Unesco to find Americans who meet this standard. 
About 60 Americans are employed by Unesco 
headquarters in Paris, which has a total staff of 
about 800, and some 50 other Americans are em- 
ployed by Unesco in other parts of the world. 
I am confident that the great majority of these 
Americans employed by Unesco are completely 
loyal citizens, and I believe that measures now 
being taken will assure that no American will be 
employed by Unesco except those known to be 
loyal. 

I wish also to touch on another point which may 
have come to your notice—the allegation that 
Unesco is trying to impose some doctrine on our 
schools, designated as one-world government. 
This false charge was first aired in a newsletter 
issued by a certain organization and has been 
widely repeated, although frequently refuted. 
The truth 1s that in several pamphlets for teachers 
(not for pupils) some opinions expressed in inter- 
national conferences of teachers invited from var- 
ious countries are reported, and that an occasional 
sentence among these opinions indicates a belief 
that a world organization should have stronger 
— than those given to the United Nations. 

Nesco has never advocated any policy with re- 
spect to world government. The Director Gen- 
eral of Unesco has spoken explicitly on this point. 
“Tt has never been the purpose of Unesco to turn 
citizens from their national loyalties . . . who- 
ever, out of alleged devotion to some international 
order, repudiates his loyalty to his own country, 
does not really love his own country nor the inter- 
national order he claims to admire.” 


United States National Commission Active 


I should like to take this opportunity, too, of 
reporting to you that the United States National 
Commission has carried out in the past 6 years 
many of the functions assigned to it by Congress. 
You were one of those who labored to insure that 
the Commission should be a body widely repre- 
sentative of the voluntary citizen groups of this 
country. It consists of 100 American citizens, of 
whom 60 are selected and nominated by national 
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organizations. These voluntary organizations 
comprise millions of members, and are widel 
representative of the educational, cultural, social, 
economic, and religious life of this country. 
Through active membership in the National Com- 
mission they have linked their members in 
Unesco’s work for international friendship. 

The Commission has been continuously con- 
sulted by the Department of State on many mat- 
ters relating to United States participation in 
Unesco. It has been represented on delegations 
to all sessions of the General Conference of 
Unesco, at which the program and budget of this 
organization are approved. 

Through several committees and panels of ex- 
perts, parts of UNesco’s program are submitted to 
citizen groups and competent specialists for con- 
sideration and advice. More than this, hundreds 
of American citizens have volunteered to assist in 
the task of carrying out within the United States 
those portions of the Unesco program that can 
be carried out in this country, such as contributing 
to the educational needs of the less developed 
countries and the study of the United Nations. 

A special feature of the National Commission’s 
program has been the organization every 2 years 
of a national conference for the purpose of con- 
sidering ways to improve our understanding of 
and participation in world affairs, particularly 
through the kinds of international cooperation 
represented by Unesco. Provision for such con- 
ferences was wisely made by Congress when it 
authorized the establishment of the National Com- 
mission. Al] interested organizations are invited 
to send representatives. 

You will recall the First National Conference 
held in Philadelphia in 1947 at which you gave a 
keynote address. Subsequent conferences were 
held in April 1949 and January 1952. We are now 
making plans for the Fourth National Conference 
to be held in Minneapolis in September at which 
the maiii theme will be “America’s Stake in Inter- 
national Cooperation.” 

This letter [is] already too long by ordinary 
standards—yet it barely touches upon the wide 
variety of important activities made possible 
through the existence of Unesco. 

I want to close by extending you the thanks, 
appreciation, and congratulations of the United 
States National Commission for Unesco for the 
great public service you performed in helping 
assure the establishment of Unesco which has 
been so essential to the achievement of an under- 
standing among peoples and of peace itself. Even 
at this early date the wisdom of that decision 
has been demonstrated by the enthusiastic sup- 
port given Unesco throughout the peace-loving 
world. The record of this phase of postwar co- 
operation has already shown its practicability and 
necessity. 

Sincerely, 
Watter H. C. Laves 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment 
Policies. Replies of governments to the full employ- 
ment questionnaire covering the period 1951-62, sub- 
mitted under resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 
371 B (XIII) of the Economie and Social Council. 
Contents: India. E/2232/Add. 10, Apr. 13, 19538. 29 
pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Europe. Annual Report to the 
Economic and Social Council covering the period from 
19 March 1952 to 18 March 1953. E/2382, E/ECH/ 
162, Mar. 28, 19538. 100 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Implications of Actions of the Council. Work 
Programmes and Costs of the Economie and Social 
Activities of the United Nations. E/2389/Add. 2. 
5 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. 
Under General Assembly resolutions 200 (III), 246 
(III), 418 (V) and Economic and Social Council 
resolution 222 A (IX). Report by the Secretary- 
General. [)/2414, Apr. 30, 1953. 139 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Comments and suggestions of 
governments transmitted for information and assist- 
ance of Rapporteur on Freedom of Information. 
E/2427. 47 pp. mimeo. 

Repoftt of the World Meteorological Organization. 
E/2428, May 12, 1953. 72 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. E/2432, May 14, 1953. 27 pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Question of Methods To Increase Wor]d Productiv- 
ity (Council Resolution 416 E (XIV)). Working 

’aper by the Food and Agriculture Organization on 
the problems of productivity in agriculture, fisheries, 
and forestry. E/2435, May 18, 1953. 138 pp. mimeo, 

Calendar of Conferences for 1954. Memorandum by the 
Secretary-General. E/2436, May 19, 1953. 12 pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights, Ninth Session. Measures 
of Implementation. Statement submitted by the In- 
ternational League for the Rights of Man, a non- 
governmental organization in Category B status. 
E/CN.4/NGO.45, Apr. 10, 1953. 3 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
Executive Board. Report of the Executive Board on 
Its 103rd to 110th Meetings Held 19-26 March 1953. 
E/ICEF/227, May 8, 1953. 240 pp. mimeo. 

Unicer-WHo Joint Committee on Health Policy Report of 
the Sixth Session Held at the Headquarters of the 
World Health Organization, Geneva, 1 and 2 May 
1953. E/ICEF/228, May 12, 1953. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Consideration of the Provisional Agenda for the Sixteenth 
Session of the Council. Preliminary annotations to 
the draft provisional agenda for the sixteenth session 
contained in E/2352/Rev. 1. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/L.498, Apr. 23, 1953. 8 pp. mimeo. 


Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The U.N. Secretariat has established an Official Records 
series for the General Assembly, the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and the Atomie Energy Commission, which includes sum- 
maries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports of the 
various commissions and committees. Information on se- 
curing subscriptions to the series may be obtained from 
the International Documents Service. 
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Congress Urged To Make Grant of U. S. Wheat to Pakistan 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
CONGRESS' 


The people of Pakistan are faced with famine, 
and they have asked our help in meeting disaster. 

We are fortunate to be in a position to offer help 
at this time, for we have an abundance of wheat. 
I strongly believe that we should do so. Ac- 
cordingly I urge the Congress to make possible 
the shipment to Pakistan of up to 1 million long 
tons of United States wheat. 

The specter of famine confronts the people of 
Pakistan at a crucial time in their growth as a 
young free nation. Unchecked, it could under- 
mine the very democratic principles and institu- 
tions to which Pakistan is dedicated. 

The crisis is largely a result of a calamity of 
nature. Pakistan was self-sufficient in food until 
severe drought, in 2 successive years, struck the 
wheat-producing area of west Pakistan. 

The wheat consumption of the people of west 
Pakistan averages less than 12 ounces per day in 
2 diet consisting very largely of this grain. To- 
day Government wheat reserves have fallen to the 
vanishing point. 

The immediate need of Pakistan is to obtain 
abroad up to 1.5 million long tons of wheat both 
for consumption and for a small working reserve 
during the next 11 months. Of this total, the 
Government of Pakistan expects to be able to ob- 
tain about 400,000 tons of wheat with its own and 
other aid resources. Canada and Australia have 
both made generous grants for wheat to Pakistan. 
There is no important source in the free world 
other than the United States able to furnish ad- 
ditional help. 

Pakistan a therefore, appealed to the United 
States for 1 million tons of wheat. Its approach 
has been one of dignity, as one sovereign democ- 
racy to another, stating a real and urgent need. 
Between the people of Pakistan and the people 
of the United States there exists a strong bond 
of friendship. I am sure that the people of the 
United States desire their Government to respond 
rapidly and effectively to Pakistan’s request. 

Pakistan has endeavored to keep its request for 


*H. doc. 171. 
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United States aid toa minimum. The Secretary 
of State and the Director for Mutual Security sent 
a special mission, headed by Dr. Harry Reed, dean 
of the College of Agriculture of Purdue Uni- 
versity, to study at first hand the food situation 
in Pakistan. Mr. Dulles and Governor Stassen 
have also visited Pakistan within the last 2 weeks. 
With the help of their observations, careful con- 
sideration has been given the Reed mission’s 
recommendations. 

One critical fact is that the Government of 
Pakistan is suffering grave financial difficulties. 
It has already taken rigorous steps to remedy both 
the food outlook and its general economic dis- 
abilities, and these efforts give some hope for 
future self-sufficiency. But Pakistan’s goid and 
foreign exchange holdings are barely enough to 
meet its legal requirements for currency backing 
and essential working capital. Moreover, Paki- 
stan has little prospect of an exportable wheat sur- 
ae which would permit repayment of a loan in 

ind. Its export earnings and all its prospective 
financial resources are needed to meet the demand 
of economic development essential to prevent fu- 
ture food and financial crises. A dollar loan 
would make it impossible for Pakistan to obtain 
further necessary development loans from inter- 
national lending institutions. 

These considerations make certain conclusions 
evident. Pakistan needs a grant of up to 700,000 
tons of United States wheat for relief purposes 
according to the best available estimates. The 
urgency of the need is underscored by the Reed 
mission’s recommendation for delivery of 100,000 
tons of United States aid wheat in Karachi by 
August 15 of this year. 

This grant would serve a double purpose. It 
would meet Pakistan’s immediate and pressin 
need for food and at the same time provide loca 
currency for economic development programs. 
The rupee receipts from the sale of wheat would 
ke placed in a counterpart fund under joint Paki- 
stan-United States administration. This fund 
will be used for development purposes with em- 
phasis placed on increased food production in 
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Pakistan to lessen the danger of future shortages. 
In addition to the 700,000 tons, Pakistan may 
also need up to 300,000 tons as a necessary working 
reserve of wheat. The exact amount needed for 
this purpose can only be determined later; and 
only then can we determine whether the remainder 
of our aid should be supplied as a grant or a loan. 
Fortunately, we do have the capacity to help at 
the present time. Our large wheat reserves have 
created a grave storage problem, demanding un- 
usual and sometimes costly storage measures. 

I propose, therefore, that the Congress author- 
ize me to make available to Pakistan up to 1 mil- 
lion tons of wheat out of stocks held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation.? This wheat already 
is owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
having been obtained under the price-support pro- 
gram. To make it available to Pakistan will cre- 
ate no additional Government expenditure at this 
time other than the cost of transportation. In 
order that the operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will not be impaired, I am recom- 
mending that the legislation include authority 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation to recover 
its costs, including interest, through an appropria- 
tion when the costs of the programs have been 
ascertained. 

The United States Government proposes to 
designate, with the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, a group to observe the receipt 
and distribution of wheat in Pakistan. The 
group’s reports will be available to the Congress. 

To provide sufficient United States aid in time, 
it is imperative that the grain —_— to move from 
United States ports by the end of this month. 

I strongly urge that the Congress make such 
prompt action possible. 

Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite Hovss, June 10, 1953. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES‘ 


Press release 313 dated June 12 


The people of Pakistan are facing a food short- 
age of dangerous proportions. For the second suc- 
cessive year, there has been a drought in the wheat- 
producing area of West Pakistan. Wheat is the 
major food in the area. When the crop fails, 
starvation ensues unless sufficient wheat is brought 
into the country. The Government of Pakistan, 
faced with the heart-rending prospect of starva- 
tion in its country, is exerting every effort to solve 
this critical problem. It has become clear that 
Pakistan’s own efforts and the help it is able to 
get from other countries will fall far short of 


*A bill embodying this proposal (S. 2112) was passed 
by the Senate on June 16; for text, see Cong. Rec. of June 
16, p. 6831. 

* Made before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on June 12. The Secretary on June 15 testified 
before the House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
(press release 316; not printed). 
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bringing enough wheat into Pakistan, and the 
Government has turned to the United States for 
assistance. 

On April 22 the Government of Pakistan re- 

uested the United States for a grant of one mil- 
lion tons of wheat as a part of its total import 
needs, which it estimated at one-and-one-half mil- 
lion tons. The request was made reluctantly and 
with dignity, but with an anxiety which we can 
easily appreciate. 

President Eisenhower has recognized the grav- 
ity and immediacy of Pakistan’s food situation 
and the help needed from the United States if it 
is to prevent disaster. The President has recom- 
mended that we give Pakistan 700,000 tons of 
U.S. wheat from stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and that this grant be made 
immediately, as the situation in Pakistan de- 
mands. He has further recommended that Pak- 
istan receive up to an additional 300,000 tons of 
U.S. wheat if it is determined later to be needed. 
This action will meet the Government of Pak- 
istan’s needs. It is in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the special mission, headed by Harry J. 
Reed, Dean of the College of Agriculture of Pur- 
due University, which Mr. Stassen and I sent to 
Pakistan in May to make an on-the-spot survey of 
Pakistan’s food situation. 

I am gratified with the recommendations of the 
President and urge that the Congress enable us 
to translate them into action at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. That will be concrete evidence to 
our friends that the United States acts promptly 
and effectively to alleviate human suffering and 
the threat of disaster when it strikes them. It will 
be in the humane tradition of the American people. 

In order to lay all of the facts concerning this 
matter before you, several of us have come here 
to talk to you. I want to give you my thoughts on 
the foreign-policy aspects of Pakistan’s request, 
and the action which the President has recom- 
mended. Mr. Stassen, who was with me in Pak- 
istan on our recent trip, will discuss Pakistan’s 
economic and financial position and his plans for 
administration of the wheat grant if it is author- 
ized. Under Secretary True D. Morse of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is here and will explain 
our own wheat situation. Dr. Reed and his col- 
league, Dr. Norman J. Volk of the special mission 
which made the survey of Pakistan’s actual need, 
are here to report to you on their findings. 

As you know, I have just returned from my trip 
to the Middle East and South Asia. I spent 3 
days in Pakistan and talked at length with Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali, who formerly was Pak- 
istan’s Ambassador to the United States and is a 
good friend of our country, as well as with 
Pakistan’s Governor General, Mr. Ghulam Mo- 
hammed, and Foreign Minister Sir Zafrulla Khan, 
whom I have known for many years and who was 
extremely helpful at the San Francisco Japanese 
peace treaty conference. I met and talked with 
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other high officials of the Pakistan Government. 
One of my clearest impressions was that of the 
outstanding and sincere friendliness which the 
leaders of Pakistan feel for the United States. I 
was greatly impressed with their understanding of 
world problems. I am convinced that they will 
resist the menace of communism as their strength 
permits. You know that Pakistan and the United 
States have commonly supported the same views 
in the United Nations and that Pakistan was a 
tower of strength on the Japanese treaty. 
Pakistan occupies a strategic location. Com- 
munist China borders northern territories held by 
Pakistan and from Pakistan’s northern border one 
can see the Soviet Union. Pakistan flanks Iran 
and the Middle East and guards the Khyber Pass, 
the historic invasion route from the north into the 
subcontinent. With their religious convictions 
and courageous spirit, the people of Pakistan and 
their leaders make their country a real bulwark. 
That bulwark deserves strengthening and our 
grant of wheat will do this. No country or gov- 
ernment can remain strong if its — are starv- 
ing, and I am convinced that Pakistan’s need for 
wheat to avert starvation is great and urgent. 
Failure on our part to help Pakistan promptly and 
in the measure needed would permit disaster. 
President Eisenhower has recommended that 
our immediate assistance be a grant. I fully sup- 
port this recommendation. My review of the situ- 
ation has convinced me that this is the only way 
which makes sense. A loan to be repaid in the 
future by Pakistan would only weaken Pakistan’s 


economy, while the interest of the United States 


lies in helping to strengthen Pakistan. That con- 
sideration applies to repayment in kind as well 
as in dollars. We join the Pakistan Government 
in its hopes to build up Pakistan’s wheat produc- 
tion so that it can avert future dangers of food 
shortage, but the prospects of Pakistan’s having 
enough wheat to permit repayment in kind are not 
such as to justify that requirement. Repayment 
in dollars would seriously impair Pakistan’s abil- 
ity to continue its necessary development and 
probably prevent further loans for development 
purposes. 

The wheat grant which has been recommended 
is required to meet an emergency situation in 
Pakistan. While serving a genuine economic pur- 
pose, it does not meet Pakistan’s needs for eco- 
nomic development nor take the place of technical 
assistance and economic development measures. 
However, the Pakistan rupee counterpart of the 
grant would be of substantial help to Pakistan’s 
efforts to strengthen its economy and would fur- 
ther our own ability to assist Pakistan in this 
regard. 

The President has referred to the urgency of 
Pakistan’s need for wheat arrivals to meet its situ- 
ation. Dr. Reed has highlighted that in his re- 
port, recommending that the United States extend 
aid to permit the arrival of wheat shipments from 
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the United States by July 15 to August 1 and that 
100,000 tons of our wheat arrive in Pakistan by 
August 15. 

We are fortunate in having more than enough 
wheat for requirements and to meet this emer- 
gency. I know that the Congress has many im- 
portant matters before it, but humanity and our 
national interest will be served by prompt and 
generous action on our part. I add my personal 
plea for such a response to President Eisenhower’s 
proposals. 
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